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SYBIL CHASE ; 


Or, THE GAMBLER’S WIFE, 
BY MRS, ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER I, 
THE BRIDLE-PATH. 
A SMALL valley cutting through a range. of 
Mountains in California—a green oasis that 


looked strange and picturesque in the midst of 
that savage scenery. The cliffs rose in a solid 
wall on one side to the hight of many hundred 
feet. Dwarfed fir-trees and dead cédars were 
scattered along the summit, stretching up their 
gaunt limbs and adding to the grandeur of the 
scene, Great masses of broken rocks, which, in 
some conflict of the elements, had been wrenched 
from their bed, projected from the rifted preci- 
pices and lay in great moss-covered bowlders in 
the lap of the valley, On the southeastern side 
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a breakin the heart of the cliffs was covered with 
thrifty verdure, and, over the rocks that obstructed 
it, a mountain torrent rushed ees eatge 3 into the 
valley, dividing that cradle of verdure in the middle, 
and abruptly disappearing through another gorge, 
breaking to the oes country somewhat lower down, 
where i Finns. over a second precipice with the 
sound of distant artillery. 

ust above the spot where this mountain stream 
cut the yalley in twain, a collection of huts, tents, 
and rickety frame houses composed one of those 
new villages that are so often found in a 
frontier country, and half a mile above stood 
a small ranch, with its long, low-roofed dwelling 


half buried in heavy vines that clambered up the 
rude cedar pillars of the veranda, and crept in leafy 
musses along the roof. Beyond this, great oaks 
sheltered the dwelling, and the precipice that loomed 
behind it was broken with rifts of verdure, which 
saved this portion of the valley from the savage 
aspect of the mountains lower down. 

‘he sunset was streaming over this picturesque 
spot; great masses of gorgeons clouds, piled up in 
the west, were casting their glory down the valley, 

turning the waters to gold, and, flashing against the 
- metallic sides of the mountains, changed them into 
rifts and ledges of solid gems. } 
Standing upon the rustic veranda, and lookin 
down over the beautiful valley dotted with tents an 
picturesque cabins, the waters singing pleasantly, 
the evening wind fluttering the greenness of the 
trees, that mountain pass appeared so tranquil and 
quiet, a stranger could hardly have believed the 
, repose only an occasional thing. In truth, it is the 
heavenly aspect of the valley that I have given you, 
and that was truly beautiful. 
Only a few miles off, still higher up among the 


é 
* — rugged mountains, the “ gold diggings” commenced, 
Fs from this point, every Saturday night of tha 


j utiful summer, came down crowds of wild, reck- 
men with their bowie-knives, revolvers, and the 
> old: which soon changed hands either at the 
fi u set up in some log-cabin, or the gam- 
oe established in an be diged shanty. 
Before* the re excitement, that pretty ranch 
had been the abode of a quiet family, whose cattle 
were fed on the luxuriant herbage. of the valley; 
but the reckless adventurers that crowded there soon 
drove the household into less turbulent quarters, 

d the dwelling changed its occupants many times, 

P ‘Thus its quiet walls soon became accustomed to 
. seenes of strife and dissipation, which destroyed 
its ectable, home-like ap ce entirely; and 

a 6 that had originally been a pleasing feature 

in y shared the general asp of the 
ay Still, nature will assert her rights; 

and, amid the wild riot of the valley, Ng 3 grew 
luxuriantly as ever, flowers blossomed in the turf, 
and the waterfall sounded loud and clear above the 
shouts of savage men, however turbulently they 
ht be raised. i 
one of the upper windows of this dwellin 
stood a woman, leaning idly against the rude sill an 
looking down the sweep of the valley. 

 » Hers was no attitude of expectation; there was 
‘no eagerness in the great eyes that wandered slowly 
from one object to another, nor did the glance be- 
tray any enjoyment of the beautiful scene. The wo- 
man was evidently lost in deep and pagan 3 A 

_ thought; each moment the lines about her mout 
. deepened, and the cold sadness of the eyes settled 
into a hard, bitter expression, which gave something 

_ almost repulsive to the whole face. 

.  $he looked very unlike the sort of woman one 
‘would have expected to find in that solitary place. 
She was tall and slender, and her form would have 
appeared almost fragile had it not been fora certain 
flexibility and force visible in every line even in that 
attitude of repose, 

She was young still; but from her face it would 
have been impossible to guess at her real age. At 
one moment it looked fairly girlish; the next the 

ow of some heavy thought swept across it and 


icing to accomplish the work of years upon the 
eatures. Z 

It was evident that her fate had’ been very differ- 
ent from that which met most of the women who 


followed husbands and fortunes into the Eldorado 
of the New World. The hand which upon the 
window-frame was-delicate and white; the colorless 


pallor of the cheek bore no evidence of hardship or 
pg as } 

e was plainly dressed, but her garments were 
madein a picturesque fashion, and the few orna- 
ments she wore were heavy and rich. Her long, 

olden hair was brushed smoothly back from her 

orehead and gathered in shining bands at the back 
of her head, and made the chief beauty of her per- 
son. Only those who have seen the tress of Lucre- 
tia Borgia’s hair, preserved still in a foreign gallery, 
ean form any idea of the peculiar color which I de- 
sire to describe. Iwas wrong to call it golden; it 
was too pale for that. In the shadow it had the 
colorless tint one seldom sees, except in the locks of 
very young children; but when she moved so that 
the sun struck its loose ripples, it flashed ~out 
Dt brightly that it crowned her forehead like a 

alo. 

The sunset deepened, but still the lady remained 
leaning out of the wind 1 
that gloomy meditation, which sometimes seemed to 
deepen into absolute pain, 

Suddenly a new object at the upper end of the 
valley attracted her attention, and she gazed, with 
more eagerness than she had before manifested. 

Leading by the saint where the mountain torrent 
had cleft its way through the rocks, there ran a bri- 
dle-path, worn by the miners’ feet, from the gold 
diggings down the valley. It was toward that spot 
the lady’s eyes were directed, as a small cavalcade 
wound slowly down the rocky path and took the 
grassy plain which led toward the ranch. 

An re ap go of displeasure disturbed the still- 
ness of the woman’s face. She shaded her eyes with 
her hand and looked eagerly toward the advancing 
group; but at that distance it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish more than that it consisted of three men 
ee on mules, followed by several persons on 
‘oot. 

She moved quickly from the window and passed 
into another room; in a moment she returned, car- 
rying a spy-glass which she directed toward the pro- 


cession. After the first glance she drew a heavy 


breath and muttered: 


“Tt is not they! 1 shall have an hour moreto my- — 


self, at all events.” 

She still continued to watch the slowly approach- 
ing group, and saw that one of the equestrians was 
supported in his saddle by two of the guides, while 
another led the mule by the bridle. The rider had 
evidently miet with some accident on the road, 

Slowly the party moved ou: they were in recog- 
nizable distanee from the house; by the aid of her 
on Se ladyeould. distinguish the lineaments of 
each face. 

Suddenly sng{irasped the glass hard in both hands 


' and looked steadily at the injured man, A great 


change passed over her; she trembled violently and 
her face grew ashen. Her fingers shook so that she 
was obliged to support the glass against the win- 
dow-sill. At length her hands fell to her side, and @ 
ery broke from her lips like the angry moan of some 
wounded animal. 

“Oh! Limustbe mai)” she exclaimed. ‘‘ This can 
not be—P fancied it! This is one of my wild 
dreams!” 

With a powerful effort she controlled herself suffi- 
ciently to raise the glass once more, Nearer and 
neaier the gree advanced; her eyes were fastened 
upon it with a look of unutterable fear and agony., 

“Laurence!” she exclaimed again; “Laurence in 
this place! Oh! Ishall go mad! They are coming 
to the house—they mean to spend the night here! 


The words broke unconsciously from her lips; all 


the while her strained gaze was fasiened upon the 
gzroup. ‘* He has been hurt—he has fainted!” 


ow and giving herself up to . 
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'k , | 
atone ia sage the glass and started toher foll hight, 


forehead violently with her cle 

hand, as if searching for some plan or device, which, 
in her agitation and terror, she could not find. 

* Fooll’? she muttered, bitterly... 
Strength? it desert you now?’ 

She walked hurriedly up and down theroom, fling- 

ing her arms about, so overcome that anything like 

connected thought was impossible. 

‘*He must not see me—I would rather-be hurled 
over the precipice! He must not stay here. Oh! 
mercy—mercy! if Philip should come home!” 

She cast one more feverish glance through the 
window and hurried out of the room, nerved to 
action by the near a pm of pain and danger. 
But directly she came back again, looking wild and 
frightened, like a bird coming back to the branch 

- where it has been wounded. She took up the glass 
again, steadied it firmly. She was evidently doubt- 
_ ful still if she had seen aright. 


~ 


CHAPTER IL 
A FACE FROM THE PAST. : 
Tue party of strangers were slowly winding their 
Way across the plain, and had arrived within a short 
distance of the house. The woman gazed on them 


“Is this your | 


She hod nat cttemnds hom aves were fastenad wnon 
the motionless figure Over which the guides were 
oe with rough solicitude; the strained, 
look in her face seemed to demand an exp 
which her lips had no power to frame, 

The two gentlemen moved toward her, struck, 
even in that moment of anxiety, by her te ance 
and saluted her with the courtesy whic proved 


| their station and high-breeding. 


through her glass till the man supported on his mule | 


became quite visible to the naked eye; then she 
dro her hand heavily, and drew a deep breath. 
“*How white he is! There has been violence. He 
fainted. See how his head falls on the guide’s 
oulder,”’ she murmured, sweeping a hand across 

er eyes as if some dimness had come over them. 
The lady was quite alone in her dwelling. The In- 
dian women who.acted as the household servants 


had gone to the hills in search of berries, and thus | 


She was compelled to descend and open the door, 
When a summons was made by the party whose ap- 


roach had given her so much anxiety. At another . 


ime, knowing, as she did, the lawless nature of the | 


_ Population around, ske would have allowed the be- 


_ Siegers to knock unanswered, and go away at their 


€isure; but now she descended the stairs, tremblin 
Violently as she went. She had thrown a black si 
Scarf over her head, thus 
effect, and, unclosing the door, stood framed in the 
- Spenihg—and a more remarkable picture was_never 
_ Presented in the wilderness of any country. It was 
_ Not that the woman was so beautiful, in fact, but the 
Color of her hair and the wild anxiety in her eyes 
_ $ave that to her person which no artist could ever 
{ve caught. The guide, who had come in advance 
f his party, stepped back in amazement as she pre- 
- {pnted herself, for it was seldom that the people of 
qhe region had obtained a glimpse of her person, and 
_ ‘er presence took him by surprise. 
; th, € party were now within a few minutes’ ride of 
€ranch,and a weary, travel-soiled band it was. The 
- yaules were stained far abdve their fetlocks: with 
; yellow mud, through which they had floundered all 
’ bie. long; and the travelers, in their slouched hats, 
neue flannel shirts, and heavy boots, ingulfing the 
ther garments to the knees, were liberally be- 
ywattered with the same compound, The mules 
ere huddled close together, for one of the riders 
“8 supporting the wounded man on his saddle; the 
Wa, had dismounted when the guide left him, and 
tin leading the sick man’s mule, while his own 
| Party east followed submissively in the wake of the 


meetore the guide had recovered from his astonish- 
: oe sufficiently to address the lady, who seemed 
ane cty unconscious of his presence, the party 
y red in front of the veranda. 
two gentlemen sprung forward to assist their 
™panion, who lay helpless in his saddle, his head 
paling upon the shoulder of the man that sup- 
: him. With the assistance of the guides he 
removed from the mule and carried up the 
ngs of the veranda. Theflaid him upon a bench 
ingen ine windows, then the two companions of the 


‘Dis man turned toward the lady, 


ving her dress a Spanish | 


“We owe you a thousand apologies, madam,” said 
the foremost, ‘“‘for this abrupt proceeding; but our 
friend here had a hurt.” wy 

She started at his words, instinctively drew the 
folds of the mantle more closely about her face, and 
said, quickly: : 

“No apology is necessary; in this on strangers 
consider themselves at home in every house.”’ 

4 thought youd say 0, a said ce ges 

es, approaching an ooking curiously at her. 
eT s! ose Mr. Yates ain't to hum,” 

““No; I believe he is at the mines,” she answered; 
then added quickly, pointing to the injured man: 
“ Has he fainted?” 

““You see he got a fall,’ answered the guide, be- 
fore either of the gentlemen could speak, ‘ <a 
over that rough Bm on the mountain; but I thin 
he’s only stunted like.” 

“Tam afraid his arm is broken,” said the elder 


‘ gentleman, : 
The lady hurried toward the injured man; her 


face was turned away, so that none of the party 
could see how ghastly it became. She bent over the 
still form, dextrously cut open the sleeve of his coat 
with a pair of scissors which she drew from her 
pocket, and took the injured limb between her 
trembling hands. ‘ 

“Tt is only a sprain,” she said; ‘the agony and 
the shock have been too much for him.” 

“He bore it very well at first,” said the gentleman 
who had followed her; “ but fainted quite suddenly, 
just as we got down into the valley.” 

The lady made him no answer; she direc 
one where to find water and spirits. 

e house herself, she brought out a large 
which she saturated with water, and bound 
the wounded arm, 

_While she was bending over him, the man gave 
signs of returning cénsciousness, started back, 
and shrouded her face completely in the mantle. 


“Laurence,” called out one of his friends, stooping 
over him, “are you better?” ‘hap lade 
There was a faint murmur; the injured 


raised his head, but it sunk back, and he was 
sible again. > 


tleman. “I am very anxious. He is not strong, 
like the rest of us,” ; 

‘*You will find one at Wilson’s ranch,”’ replied 
the lady. ; 

“How far is that?” mae 

“Good seven miles,” answered the guide. 

“Tt will take so long to get him here,” exclaimed 
the first speaker, | 

“Your best way will be to go there,” observed the 
ay coldly. ; : 

e whole party turned toward her in astonish: 
ment; hospitality is the chief virtue of wild countries, 
and it was an unparalleled thing in the experiene{ 
of those old guides, to hear a woman so coolly turn 
a stranger, sick or d, from her door, _— 
‘My dear madam,” P ed the gentleman, “hf 

can not ride; it will be euperauyogai, perhaps.’ 

‘He will come to himself, shortly,’ she answered, 
“T assuré you I have proposed the best mode. Ido 
not mean it unkindly. Heaven knows how sorry I 
am ” 


The eldest guide absolutely whistled, and the men 
stared at each other, while she busied, herself over 
Laurence, although her whole frame shook so yio- 
lently that she could searcely stand. . 

‘**Can’t you give us a bed for our friend?” asked 
the gentleman. “The rést of us will sleep any- 


* where or g0 away altogether.” 


“Is there no physician near?” demanded the gen- 


“ee 


” 


**No—no,” she replied, hastily; ‘you must ride 
Sa ~ 9 


on, | A 
“Wal. Pm shot if ever I heerd the beat of that!?? 

muttered a 2, 

“The road from here is very 
‘your friend will suffer little; 
make a litter and carry him,” 

“He’s coming to,” whispered the other geutle- 
man. 

The woman stepped quickly back, and when she 

saw the injured man open his eyes, retreated into 

the room. 

“How are you now, Laurence?” asked his friends, 

- bending over him. 

“Better, I think; I am dizzy, but my arm isn’t sd 
very, painful Did I faint?” 

le they answered his questions, the guides 
held a grumbling consultation, and finally summon: 
ed the elder gentleman to the conference, 

““What'll we do?” they asked. “It'll be pitch dark 
afore long, and that feller can’t set his horse.”” 

“TI will speak to the lady again,” he answered. *] 
am sure she cannot turn us out.’ 

“Tt’s a queer house,” said the head gui¢e, “and 
that’s the fact. There ain’ta place in Cauiforny I 
wouldn't ruther stop at.” 

“I s’pose that’s Yates’s wife,” said the man who 
had first reached the house. ‘As often as I’ve 
passed here, I never see’d her afore.” 

“*Tisn’t often she shows herself,” replied the lead- 
er. ‘* But will you go and speak to her?’ he added, 
turning to the gentleman, 

“Certainly; of course she will permit us to stay.” 

_. He went into the house, but the lady was not visi- 
ble. He opened the door of an inner room, and 
there she stood, wringing her hands in wild distress, 

x psi a8 the sound of his footstep, and de- 

manded, an ( 

‘““What do you wish more? Ihave done all thatI 

can for your friend,” 

“T have come to ane 
lodging,” he said; “ 


ood,” she continued; 
hese men can easily 


you to giveus one Kee 
seems impossible for us to go 


must,” she said, interrupting him passion- 


aah oR must!” 
‘This is very singular,” he said, so startled by her 
manner that he was almost inclined to believe her 
insane, “In the name of humanity, I ask—” 
She stopped him with an impatient gesture, went 
close to ie, and grasped his arm, 
. *T tell you,” she w 
or you; 
mules Re 


hispered, “this place is not safe 
on toward Wiison’s as fast as your 
can carry you.” 

y you cannot mean—” 

“No matter what! Sir, I ask you, for my sake, a 
roor defenseless woman, to go! Ihave done all for 
', Our friend that is inmy power; you only endanger 
‘ais life—mine too, by staying here.” 

He bowed, stupefied by her words. 

“ Certainly,” he said; ‘“‘after that I can not urge 


rou, 
“Tiknew you would not; o go—don’t wait an 
instant!” y ys 
She spoke with feverish haste, and her whole ap- | 
sre soomiy was that of a person driven to the verge of 
_ distraction by fear and anxiety. 
“T can give you food,” she added, “ or spirits—” 
“Thank-you; we have every thing with us that 


z will be necessary.” 


Then go! Your road leads by the river—keep 
that napkin about his arm wet with water, and he 
- will do very well.” 
She motioned him away with wild energy. He saw | 
the insane dread in her eyes, left the room without a | 
word, and joined the party on the veranda. ‘sd 
. we stay?” demanded the guides. 
|| The gentleman shook his head, and, without wait-_ 
Ie to te angry expostulations, moved | 
rd his friend, 
Laurence iw sitting 
qu 


eS ae Santas Bete ce io 
dagee yo © a few miles 


recovered. 
further, Ned?’ he 
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“ Possibly; but can’t we stay here?” eat i) 
*““No—no; there’s a dew mystery about the 
whole matter! But we must start, or I believe 


woman will go crazy; don’t let’s wait a moment, if 
you can manage to ge’ onto your mule,” - , 

The Jady’s strange anxiety had infected him; he 
felt_an unaccountable eagerness to leave that 
old house far behind, and would rather have spent 
the whole night in the woods than again encounter 
the frenzied pleading of her eyes. 

In a few moments, their Plea a were con- — 
cluded. Laurence was seated upon his mule in the — 
most commodious manner that could be devised, — 
and the party rode slowly off down the valley, the 

zuides looking back with muttered execrations aS 
ong as the old house was in sight. 5 

rom an upper window the woman watched them — 
start, shivering and white, with her hands pressed. — 
hard against her lips to keep back the moans that 
shuddered from her heart. 

As the cavalcade reached a turn in the road,and _ 
began to disappear from her sight, she extended her __ 
arms with a low ery: ; 

“Taurence! Laurence!” “ 

The words were pronounced in a whisper, but to 
her affrighted senses they sounded clear. 
Bhe cowered into a seat, and covered her face with | 


ad 


her hands. No tears fell from her eyes; she could not 
even weep—could only sit there, trembling at every 
sound, looking eagerly out to be certain that the 
travelers had indeed disappeared, then glancing 
up the valley, as if expecting each moment to see 
some one approach by the path which led from the 
mountains, 


CHAPTER Ii. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Niaut had come on; the full moon was up, filli 
the valley with a flood of radiance and lendin; 
mysterious beauty to the scene. As the silver beams 
shot against the mountain sides, the streaks of 
quartz and glittering minerals emitted long rays — 
of light that shono 80 brilliantly the cliffs seemed 
encircled with fame. Above rose the jagged trunks 
of the fir-trees, looking like weird shapes holding 
counsel wpon the summit of the peaks. 

At length sounds from without broke the stillness 
—the tramp of horses, the loud, reckless convarsa- 
tion of coarse men, The watcher in that room only 
cowered lower into her seat, as if those tones had 
deprived her of the last gleam of strength which had- 
been her support during the previous hours. 

There were voices from the room beneath—drink- 
ing songs chanted with such energy that the words 
were distinctly audible where she sat—the ring of 

lasses, rude toasts and the tumult in which heed- 

ess, hardened men are wont'to indulge in the midst 
of a bacchanalian revel. 

Very soon there was agtep upon the stairs, whic 
made the woman spring to her feet and throw asid©® — 
the mantle in which she had been shrouding her 
face. The door was pushed open and a man enter 
earrying a eandie, which flared Lb rgeapea irs the — 
draught from the passage. He did not at first per 
ceive her, and callec ane : ie 

“ Sybil! Sybil!-where the deuce are you, Isay?” | 

“T am here,” she replied, with a coldness and — 
composure of which she had appeared incape a. 
moment before. “What do you want of me?” 

“What is a man likely to want when he comes A 
home tired and hungry, I should like to know?” ’ : 
“The women are getting supper; it will be ready — 
very soon,” ict 

“And what are you doing up here in the dark? 

“This is the room where I usually sit, and it cer — 
tainly is not dark,” she replied, quietly as before: — 
although her hands trembled nervously, and the e= 
pression of her eyes betrayed something akin to a” 
solute fear. : 0760 ee 

“Sitting in the moonlight like a schoolgirl!” be — 
sneered. “‘T chould think you might have got over 


your romance by this time.” 


_— 


She did not answer; he approached, and held the 
lift close to her face, with a sneering foe 58 
‘Who has been here to-day?” he asked. ‘“ Now. 
don't tell that lie you have ready on your lips. 
__ know there was a of men here about sunset.” 
ae people who wished to stay all night,” she 
eplie 


E Why didn’t you keep them?” 

i “TI did not suppose you would like it, as I knew 

_ you would be back with a party from the mines,” 
‘How innocent she is!” he exclaimed, laughing 

_ again. “By the powers, Sybil, I have made a mis- 

take! I ought to have put you on the stage. ' That 

# on of talent would have made a fortune for us 
oO ’ 


“Tt is not too late,” she said, with a certain eager- 
$8 


ness, at 
: ‘Oh, isn’t it? Well, we can talk about that some 
other time. Just now I want to know what brought 
| that Laurence here?” 
She tried to look at him with astonishment, but, 
actress as she was, her craft failed for once; the lids 
drooped over her eyes, and her lips refused to utter 
_ the words'she struggled to force upon them. 
. that,” said he, ‘ Just tell the truth, or 
i , and he shall have a taste of my bowie- 
knife before morni What did he want? Make a 
__ Short story of it, for I am hungry.” 
> “He had been traveling among the mountains 
_ With some friends, and got hurt. They wanted to 
Stay here, but I would not keep them, and they went 


away. 

i. SO ae good! You was afraid I should kill 
them, eh?’ 

ae Yes,” she answered; “but more afraid that he 

iy Would recognize me.” 

. Then you didn’t speak to him?” 

_ _ “No; he had fainted, I was not likely to make 

yself known to any of my former friends,” she add- 

€d, bitterly. 


Posenot. Well, he is gone, so let the matter rest. 
_ ome, you're a rather good girl. Iwant you to dress 
A ag and come down to supper—look your pret- 
: ‘Who is there?” 
“Oh, mostly our set of fellows.” 
“Then I shall not go down.” 
“Indeed! I haven't time to make a scene. There 
a couple of young chaps fresh from the mines 
th lots. of gold-dust.. Now will you come?” ¢ 

you promise to conduct yourselves like 


“So be it. Put on the pink dress with all those 
ces, that I ett po Sone aan —_ Francisco, 
20k young, and do try and be,handsome ag: 

Shall we be able to go trom here soon, Philip?” 


ask 
by Not a day before I please,” he replied, irritated 
by the question. Show any sano eat ou shall 
®nd your life here. I promise you it shall not be a 
~ *fasant one.” 


oi ave I complained?” she demanded, sinking her 
lee to a tone of singular sweetness, ‘‘ Have I not 
he you as few women would have done? Can 
} pene me for longing to have another home 
cep, VIS 2 
It is natural enough; but patience, Sybil, pa- 
rs I have had patience,” she muttered, while a dan- 
‘ ws light shot into her eyes, ‘so long—so long!” 
hat OU are a great woman, byte la ag admit 
you know very well that if you left me I 
Nd have hunted you like a wolf—a 
cm. © Sleam in her eyes died, into a look of cold 
4G ; She extended her hand for the light, saying: 
“0 down to your guests, I will follow very soon.” 
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“As Phil Yates the gambler’s wife? No, I sup- | 


! my bird!” | 


He gave her the candle, laughing again in that 


mocking way. - 
“Poor Sybil!” he said. “It is hard to have old 
ita stirred up as they have come upon you 
eve “3 ; 
“Stop! she said, with a quiet resolution. “You 
shall not worry my life out, Philty Yates! You : 
know there is a geet beyond which I will not bear a 
word or look. ch it, and though you murdered 
me, I would desert you!” 
He gave her a glance of careless admiration, but 
did not annoy her further, : * 4 
Yates was a remarkable-looking man as he stood 
there in his rough mountain dress, which was suffi- 4 
viently picturesque in effect to atone for the coarse- F 
hess of its materials and make. < 
4 
- 
| 


He could not have been over thirty-five—very - 
sibly not so much; but a life of reckless dissipation 
long ago worn the youth out from his face. He 
had once been handsome—was 60 still, in spite of his - 
heavy, undressed beard and the desperate expres- 
sion of his features. He was tall and remarkably 
well formed, with sinewy limbs and a full, broad 
chest, The exposure and action which he had ex- 
riche ee eas Seg po had in- . 
creased his m eauty cone por- 
tion, to make amends for sweeping the delicacy and 
refinement from his face. Tho eyes were gray, not 
tho lids, with a 3 
warm into eager- oe 
inca 
the a he 
owing 
y massive 
be, 


hysiognomist in 
reckless character which 


+ 


stairs, and the notes carried her back to the 
existence which had been hers for a seasor ¢ 
from which that man had so ruthlessly dragged Ber. ee 

The light which kindled in her eyes was ominous; — b, 
the expression of her face, could he have seen 
might have awakened a d r distrust in his mind 
then had ever before troubled him. It would have 
justified a fear for his mal safety. There was 
all that and more in single glance which she 
cast into the gloom. ; 

No murmur escaped her; she did not even sigh, gl 
a weaker or gentler woman would have done; b 
knowing her destiny, looked it full in the face ae 
went forward to meet it without a tear! 

She took up the candle and passed into her cham-— 
ber, proceeding to change her dress and follow her 
husband's commands in the adornment of her per- » 


So 


son. 
She knew very well what was required of her—a { 
art that she had often before performed at hi : L 

Sing, and one from which her moral sensibilities did ma 

not always shrink, This woman had simply tomake 

herself pleasant and agreeable—to sit by and con- = 

verse sweetly while those two ers were cheat- 4 

ed of earned gold at a card-table, She ‘ 

was to bewilder them by her smiles and conversa- 

tion—not more; and, as I have said, she did not 

always shrink from this 7ole, 


and Pe thera 
was pipet IES her nature which, under othet 
training and circumstances, mi nified het 
into a very different person, Her phrenological de 
yelopments would have puzzled the most devoted 
lover of that unsatisfactory science. She was capa- 
ble of great endurance and self-sacrifice, not only to 
secure her own interests, but she was earnest in the 
service of any one for whom she felt affection or at- 
tachment. Her nature was essentially reticent and 
secretive; she had a faculty which few women pos- 
sess, that of waiting patiently and for a long time, — 
in order to attain any object which fastened itself 
on her desire. 


. 


— ia” ee. er 


| 
5 
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But if is usless he se any description of the 
woman’s character. It will best develop itself in 
the course of this narrative, in which it was her fate 
to act a prominent part. 

That she must have loathed the life to which she 
found herself condemned is certain. Sybil’s heart 
was more depraved than her intellect or her moral 
character, and any thing like coarseness or open 
vice was essentially distasteful to her. It was thig 
womanly refinement which had made the presence 
of her husband a torment. Probably hatred of this 
man had grown to be one of the strongest feelings in 
her nature; yet she was kind and forbearing—every: 
thing that even a good and affectionate wife could 
have been in her domestic life. True, she stood in 
mortal terror of him—base, keg terror, for he 


had become degraded beyond belief, and had mora 
phase — raised his hand against her in his drunken 
wrath. 


Still she clung to him—put her old life resolutely 
aside, and looked only forward to the time when he 
would take her from that dreary wilderness and go 
out into the world where she had first keenly enjoy- 
ed the sweets of refined life. 

She had fine talents, a splendid education and was 
well endowed for any station in which destiny could 
have pore her. Let me do her the justice to ac® 
knowledge that under better influences she would 
probably have been simply a farsighted, diplomatic 
woman of the world, reducing all about her to 
obedience by the incomprehensible fascination which 
made all men who approaches her admirers or 
slaves. Satisfied with her position and influence, 
the under depths of her nature would have been so 
little excited, that in all probability she herself 
would have been forever unconscious of the dark 
traits which lay hidden in her restless heart. 

But it was useless to speculate upon what she 
might have been. She was—alas! for her—Philip 
Yates’s wife, far from any who could have aided 
her, even if she would have permitted the slightest 
interposition in her fate. Doomed to obey his eom- 
mands, she was apparently ready enough to gratify 


all the pleasure and cheerfulness out of her life 
ch it was possible to obtain. 

She dressed herself, pecording to her promise. 
When her toilet was completed, it was astonishin 
to see how brilliantly she came out of the aloud 
which had eer to envelop her, Her face caught 
its most gir expression—the large eyes grew 
luminous—the smile about her mouth was playful 
and sweet. Those tresses of billowy hair, woven in 
luxuriant braids back of her head, would of them- 


: wit managed, even in that secluded spot, to 


~ selves have relieved her face from any charge of 


plainness, 

This woman put out her candle and turned to the 
window. For many moments she stood looking out 
into the glorious night and watching every effect 
with the sensations an artist could have understood. 

Then, in spite of herself, back into the past fled 
her soul, and the chill waves of memory rushed over 
her. She fii her white arms aloft, and cried out 
in her pain. Once more that man’s name died on 
her lips in a passionate echo, which frightened even 
herself; ‘* Laurence! Laurence!” 


,_A burst of merriment from below recalled her to | 


present, and the hard destiny which lay before | 


her. With the strong self-command acquired in her 


strange life, she banished from her features every | 


trace of care; the soft light crept into her eyés 
again, the pleasant smile settled upon her lips, 
She took from the table a thin blue scarf, and, 
flinging it gracefully over her shoulders, as we see 
, drapery in Guido’s pictures, passed down stairs to- 
ward the room where her husband and his guests 
were seated, already, as she could detect by the 
broken words which reached her ear, occupied with 
the Gecnd ape which had driven s0 many men to 
ruin wi those very walls. . . 


CHAPTER IV toe : 
TWO CONFEDERATES, IN COUNCIL. if 
Panap Yates and his wife were sitting upon thi 


veranda of their house one pleasant evening, some 

time after the events described in the last chapter: 
He was in unusually good humor and spiri 

that night. Probably, during the t weeks, 


his wife might have deplored the cause had she bee 
heros at intervals to Sybil, 
down the valley with the earnest, absent gaze habit- 
deuced dull sitting here alone. I can’t see whal 
indifferently, more as if fearful of offending him by — 
“T did, but itis growing so late I begin to think ~ 


successes had been numerous; and 
a woman to feel the sin and degradation, she could 
but have congratulated herself upon the effect which 
e was smoking and talki : 
who satin a low chair at a little distance, loo. 8 ’ 
with her. : vi im 
‘*Sing me something, Sybil,” he said, at last; bi 
keeps Tom,” . 
“Do you expect him back to-night?” she asked, 
her silence than from any desire of her own for coD- 
versation, f 
he won’t come; it’s always the way if one wants 4 
man.’ ‘ 


‘You have no business on hand?” 

“Not to-night; I need him for that very rege; 
What's the use of a man’s smoking his cigar ane 
drinking his glass all alone.” 

Sybil smiled, not bitterly even, with a sort of care: 
less scorn, which would have irritated the man had 
he seen it—but her face was partially turned aways 
he saw only the outlines of her colorless chee 
which took a singular grace and softness in the 
moonlight, ; : 

“Are you going to sing?’ he asked, after a m0-— 
ment’s silence, broken only by a malediction up0? 
his cigar. ‘How many times must one ask Re 
to doa thing before you condescend to pay atten 
tion? ; 

She made no answer, but began at once a Spanish 


without the slightest appearance of di 
weariness. the 
Suddenly another sound came up through y 
night—the tread of heavy feet and voices, evidently 
approaching the house. i is 
“Hush!” said Yates, quickly. “Somebody 
coming.” ner 
Sybil paused, with the words unfinished upon 
lips, and both listened intently. : ay 
“it must be Tom,” exclaimed Philip; ‘‘nobo® — 
but he ever whistles like that.” waite 
He listened for an instant longer, then called ou” ~ 
_ ‘Hello, I say!” : : 
The echo came back distinctly, then a hum@? — 
voice answered the salutation. he 


“Tt is Tom,” said Yates, “I hope to the +4 — 
there’s somebody with him. I’m tic to be © 
work.” turd 

Just then several figures became visible in & 444 _ 


of the path; Yates went down the steps and W eneek 
forward to meet them, while Sybil leaned her 40 ia 
against the low railing and looked quietly ele 
humming fragments of the air which ber hus ’ 
had so unceremoniously interrupted. few 
Yates joined the party, and they stood for ool A 
moments in conversation; then the whole & 
moved toward the house, Sybil watching beer few 
with that careless yet siu expression which” — 
men could look upon without emotion. t ie 
a ie 


There was no one with the new-comer, exce 
or three of the men who were employed by 


ga. lies ic 1. < . 
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q : 


4 
> - : &. he F. ko ant) < oe. 
and his friend about the place, more probably by | The men Jaugned neartly, and vickinson gave her ~ 
= way of making a security of numbers than from agiance of honestadmiration; she was evidently a | = 
any actual necessity that existed for their services. | woman for whom he felt sincere r t—the senti- r 
These men passed toward another entrance, while ment which a dull rogue has for a clear-headed, 7 
ee es companion ascended the steps of the | cone person whom he is willing to acknowledge as 
veranda. . is superior. é 
“ Gino emai Mrs. Yates,” the man called out. | “ Ah, it's of no use to clash anes with you,” he 4 
She answered his greeting civilly endugh, but with- said. “I learned that a great while ago.” 
out changing her attitude, and began even whisper- | Sybil rose from her seat, and walked slowly down 5 
ing the Aas 4 song, as if she found something sooth- the veranda toward the door, paused an instant, i] 
ing in the simple words, flung back some mocking speech in answer to his i. 
| ‘You haven't had any supper, Tom?’ Yates ask- words and Philip’s laugh, and passed into the house. 
F ed. | ‘'That’s a wonderful woman!” exclaimed Dickin- 
4 “ None, and I am hungry as a wolf.” son, when she had disa d through the door- 
. Yates went to the house door and called vigorous- par “T tell you what, Phil, there ain’t three men_ 
, y: 2a in California with a head-piece equal to that on her 
; “Yuba! Yuba you old fool, get supper ready at handsome shoulders.” 


| once.” 
When an answering cry assured him that his sum- 
mons had been heard and would receive attention, 

he brought from the halla ba psa tray, upon whick= 
were placed several bottles and glasses, 

“You may as well wet your throat, Tom, while 
Fig , Waiting for supper; it’s deuced warm to- 

ight. 

e man assented with a guttural laugh, the two 
seate? themselves near the table on which Yates had 
placed the waiter, and filled their glasses, clashing 
them against each other. 

“Will you have a little wine, Mrs. Yates?”” asked 
the stranger. ‘I know how you like it mixed.” 
But she declined the offer, leaned her head still 
lower upon the railing, and looked away across the | 
valley where the moonlight played, far off in the 
very center of the flat, lying so unbroken and{silvery 
that it had the effect of a small lake hidden among 

the great trees and luxuriant vines. : 

As the two men sat opposite each other, tilted 
back in their great wicker-chairs, it was curious to 
notice the resemblance between them. They might 
have been taken for twin brothers, yet it was one of 
3 those accidental likenesses which one occasionally 
on Sees in all countries. There was no tie of blood be- 
tween them, or any reason for this look of consan- 

nity. The chances of their reckless lives had 
hrown them together, a similarity of tastes anda 
Series of mutual benefits preserved the intimacy 
which had sprung up among the rank weeds of hu- 
man life. 
| Dickinson had not the claims to manly beauty 
_ which Yates had once possessed, yet his features 
bore the same type of countenance on a larger, 
\ coarser scale; but in form or movement they were | 
80 much alike, that when their backs were turned, 
___ it would have puzzled even a person who knew them 
) Well to have told one from the other. | 

While they conversed, Sybil did not appear to 
listen, yet not a word escaped her Vicileatb ear, and 
Sometimes she turned her face partially, and flashed 
toward them that strange look which so entirely 
Changed the expression of her countenance. 

“But I haven’ heard what kept you all this while 
Up at the diggings,” Yates was saying, as Sybil 
turned again toward the table. ‘‘I know you haven’t | 
ee a been at Nae Bake too lazy for that, and too wise; | 
+ oe work, and cute men, like you and I, catch gold 
er, 


4 Dickinson laughed, and pulled out an old wallet, 
- Tattled the coins which it contained, and held up to 
tity’ of ghot-bag,. apparently containing a large quan- 

gold dus 
Sey “All from a quiet game under a clump of myrtle 


oes 
Ly 


i 


hs 
i 
, 
e 


; Uushes,”” he said, with another laugh. 

;, But that hasn’t kepe you all this time.” 
No; I was over to Sancher’s ranch. I knew 

B re was nothing going on here, and we are apt to 

Bet Cross when it is stupid—eh, Mrs. Yates?” 

} ed) Reo speak?” she asked, as if suddenly arous- 

; wy voice, 

du S8Y Phil and I are not two angels for temper in 

“Wi times; do you think so?” 

= “gaye YES,” she answered, good-naturedly 
a, angels, you know, twice degraded,” 


ke 


¥. 


enough; 


has 


"with me!” exclaimed Yates, s 


““She’s well enough,” replied Yates, carelessly; 
“it would be odd if she hadn't learned a few things 
since the time she married me, and took to itfe:? : 

“You be blessed!’ retorted Tom. ‘‘ Her head isa 
deuced sight longer and clearer than yours. I tell 
ae a keen woman like that is more a match 

or any man,” 

“She had better not try an caee, of that sort 
enly. 

“Nonsense; she ddesn’t want to! Inever saw a 
‘woman more devoted to a fellow, or so ready to help 
him along in every way. I tell you, I’m not very 
fond of chains or ministers, but I'd get married in a- 
legal way to-morrow if I could find a female like her 
to yoke myself to.” = 

‘““Wait till she’s my widow, Tom,” Yates replied, | 
withalaugh. ‘“‘Sybil’s well enough, but she’d play 
the deuce, like any woman, if she dared, She knows 
better than to put on any airs with me. If another 
sort of man owned her, he’d see stars!” : 

“Oh, you’re cross as a bear to her—I’ll say that 
oe ;, and you never had any more feeling, Phil 

ates— 

“There, Thomas, that will do. Drink before 
aipper never did suit your head—so just hush © 


“Nonsense; don’t let’s have any of your 
founded sneers. A fellow can’t speak wit 
treated to something of that sort, and I ihe 

He set his glass down on the table with an energy 
that made the bottles dance; but Yates only 
laughed, and Dickinson soon smoked himself into a 
state of reasonable tranquillity. 

Thus much of their conversation Sybil paused in 
the hall to hear. She lifted her hand and shook it 
menacingly toward her husband, while the fire 
kindled and leaped in her blue eyes, rendering them 


ten times more cruel and ferocious than anger can 
orbs of a darker color. But, after that momentary 
asm of anger, she as she walked 


assed on; and 
slowly back and forth through the silent rooms, the 
coldness and quiet came back to her face. 

“Tve a bit of news, Phil,” said Dickinson, after a 
few moments, ‘‘and it is worth hearing.” 

‘Tell it then, by all means.’’ 

* This isn’t just the place. Who knows how many 
listeners we may havel”’ va 

‘““Fiddlesticks! The men are busy eating, and the 
women looking at them, There’s nobody to listen 
unless it be Sybil—” 7 

“She never takes the trouble,” interrupted Tom, 
“Tf we tell her a thing, well and good; not, she 
never bothers her head about the matter.” 

“T believe that is true. But what is your news?” 

Dickinson rose and walked toward the hall, to be 
certain that there was no intruder within hearing; = 
then he returned to the table and drew his chair 
close to that of his friend. epee. 

“It’s that which kept me up at the diggings,” said 
he. ‘I wanted to hear all I could.” 

“Well?” 

“'There’s a chap over at Scouter’s Point that’s 
come on from San Francisco to attend to some 
claims for Wilmurt’s widow. He's sold out her 

ight, and he’s got the stuff in his pocket—a good 
round sum it is, too!” . 


liquor. 


‘He is coming on with his guide and servant to | EvenS 


on some business; and there’s several 
ow him mean to take that opportunity 


our 
chaps who 
4 to'send away a lot of nuggets and dust. 
. Yates set the glass down quickly, and leaned 
toward friend. 
“Does he touch these?”’ : 
He made a motion as if shuffling a pack of cards; 
; but Dickinson shook his head. 
: “Not a bit of use. I saw a fellow that knows him 
‘ well. He’s a New York lawyer that came out here 
en some business, and took up this affair just for the 
fun of the thing, and so as to have a chance to see 


e@ 
“Then what’s the use of talking about it,” ex- 
cy eg Yates, angrily, “if he won’t drink or 
play , . 
oe don’t know,” said Tom, artfully. “I told you 
of it because I thought you would like to hear. 
You are always esis ogee that we never have 
any adventure, and that you might as well be 
MS oe Broadway for all the sport there is to 
‘oun ” 

Yates whistled an opera air, from beginning to 
St in the most elaborate manner. At the close he 
gald: 

‘When will he be at the diggings?” 
“Day after to-morrow, at the latest.” 
“* This is Monday, isn’t it?” 

- “Of course it is,’ 

*T wasn’t certain, One fairly loses the day of the 
week in this confounded desert. Monday be it. On 
Wednesday he will reach the diggings.” 

a = gt he means to stay there a couple of days.” 

Lie mn 
” 

y, 


; aturday, then, he will pass through the val- 
ley. 
‘Exactly so, Philip. Your arithmetic is wonder- 


“No doubt of it. I may be professor in a college 
t 


_ ” “We will have to stop here all night, for he can’t 
leave the diggings before noon, Old Jones asked me 
if I thought 5 he would keep him.” 

“ What did you say?” 
“That you didn’t keep a tavern, and that your 
wife was mighty particular. But if he was a gentle- 
dn’t oe either you or she would send 
ar noe 
mn No,” said Yates; ‘‘oh, no!” 


There'll be a crowd in the valley,” continued 
Dickinson. ‘“There’s more gold been dug these last 
days than there has in months, and they’ll be down 


to the tents and over here to get rid of it, you may 


bet Aged te 
‘*So be it,” returned Yates. ‘‘They couldn’t dis- 
repeat it to more worthy people.” 

*Then ey laughed immoderately, as if the words 
had covered an excellent jest. Before the conversa- 
tion could be resumed, a dwarfish: old Indian wo- 
man, who was a miracle of ugliness, appeared at the 
door, and announced that their supper was wait- 


: ‘Come in, Tom,” said Yates, rising with the ut- 
_ most alacrity, “i couldn’t eat any dinner for lack 
of company. You know pic ce & sparrow 

f You know Sybil picks like a sp 
—and I shall be glad of something myself.” 

They passed into the house, and, at Dickinson’s 
Fe) Sybil was summoned to grace the board 
with her presence. Shé complied with her custom- 
ary obedience; but during the repast no allusion 
was made to the stranger or the ambiguous conver 
eaten yuck had been held on the porch a little 


>. OHAPTER V. 
A SHORT RIDE AND A LONG WALK. 

passed without any event worthy of 
ng at the ranch went on quietly 
tranger happening there might have 
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“Yes,” Yates said, quietly, holding his glass up | believed it an orderly and well-regulated family at “oe 
to tae moonlight, car eaiiiring- te color of the | any that could be found in the State. 


| 


| 


e two men held long conversations in private. 
il was not made acquainted with their cause; 
and although she was too acute not to have perceiv- 
ed that there was a secret from which she was 
excluded, she betrayed neither interest nor curi- 
osity, evidently quite willing to allow affairs to take 
their course, and await the pleasure of her husband 
and his confederate to hear a disclosure of the scheme 
which ag Bi be revolving in their minds, 

On the d day the two made preparations to go = 
up to the mines. Yates owned a claim whi : 
he did not work himself, for labor was not a thi 
he aera & enjoyed, but he had hired men to wor : 
it, being able, even in that rage for gold which had 
taken possession of all, to find men who preferred 
secure daily wages to the uncertainty of working 
upon their own account. ; = 

Yates was in the habit of making weekly visits to 
= re so that Sybil received the information of 
the departure as a matter of course, and supper was 

repared before sunset, that they might their 4 
i at during the cool of the ore : 

The mules were brought out, and Sybil followed 
her husband and his friend out onto the veranda to 
see them mount and ride ah 

“You will have a beautiful night,” she said. 
‘The wind blows cool and refreshing.” 

“You had better ride a little way with us, Mrs. 
Yates,” said Dickinson. ; 

“T would, but Ihave a headache,” she answered, 
sweetly. 

“Now, why can’t you be honest and say you are 
glad to see us start?” returned her husband. 

“Because I never tell stories,” she Sp with 
her pleasant laugh; “I was always taught to con- 
sider it wicked.” . 

““What heavenly principles!” sneered Yates, “I 
declare. Sybil, you are too good for this world.” 

“ Well,’ exclaimed Tom, ‘* She’s needed in it, any- 
how! Smart, handsome women are too scarce for 
her to be spared.” ~ 

pied gue him a courtesy, and Yates laughed 
outright. 

“Tom waxes gallant,” saidhe. “Yououghttobe — 
gr teful, Syb, for his compliments. He isn’t given 

attering you women, I can tell you.” 

“Tam very grateful,” she replied, giving Tom one 
of her flashing glances, ‘‘Admiration is as rare & 
thing in this region as Mr. Dickinson considers bright 
women. rsp 

Tom was quite abashed; like many another bad 
man, he was never at easo in the presence of a well- 
bred woman—and that Syb'l was a lady noone could — 
have denied; it was perceptible in every word and 
movement, 

Yates had to go through his usual routine of male- 
dictions upon his servants and mules; then he mount- 
ed his own particular beast, blew a kiss to Sybil, — 
and called out: / 

“Come, Tom, are you going to stand all night flirt- 
ing with my wife, I should like to know?” } 

“What abominable things you do say!” exclaimed — 
Tom, coloring like a girl, and making all haste to get 
onto his mule, by way of oe. his confusion, . 

“Oh, Mr. Dickinson,” said Sybil, “I would not 
have believed you so ungallant!’ : 

“As how?” questioned Tom. 

“You said that it was an abominable thing to ad- 
mire me. Really, Iam astonished!” a 

“That wasn’t what I meant,” he replied. “Bub 
you know I never can say what I want to, ’m such 
, eens fool of a fellow—always was,among women” 

olks, Ps 

“There, Tom, that willdo! You have got out of ph 
the scrape beautifully,” said Yates, lending bis, 
friend’s mule a cut with his black whip, “You havo 
fanced attendance on the Graces long enough 
one day. 7 

The mule started off with Dickinson at a shatP 
canter, and deprived him of an opportunity to rePY 


aa 
' 


% 


©ven if he had wished if. Yates gathered up ‘hfs 
teins, nodded _to Sybil, and prepared to follow, 
en shall I expect you?” she asked, 
~ “To-morrow night, at the furthest. I only want to 
See how the men get on.” ; 
**Good-by, then, till to-morrow.” 


He rode ove and Sybil stood watching them for 
Some time; b er face had lost the sweet expres- 
eon which po 80 great a for Dickin- 

on, 


“How long must this continue?” she muttered. 

Will there never be an end? Oh, Sybil—Sybil! 

What a weak, miserable fool you have been! This is 

the end of your art and talent—a home in the wilder- 

- Ress, a gambler’s wife! But it shall c h! it 
Shall change, I say!” 

She clasped her hands hard over her heart, gave 

_ One other glance toward the retreating riders, and 

_ €ntered the house. She went upto her own room, 

_ and remained there a long time. 


6 


At length she rose and glanced out of the window. 
The sun set, and the twilight would have been 
sloomy and gray but for a faint glory heralding the 
~ moon which had-not yet appeared in sight over the 
Owering mountains. 
 ,, ‘I must be gone!” sheexclaimed. “ I cannot bear 
this any lenges —$ should go crazy!” 

She went to a chest of drawers that stood in a cor- 
er of the room, unlocked them, and took out a small 
and richly mounted revolver—one of those charming 

_ death trifles that Col. Colt has fashioned so exqui- 

_ Sitely. It was so elaborate in its workmanship, and 
80 delica’ pretty, that it looked rather like a play- 

K thing than the dangerous implement it really was. 
_ But, small and fanciful as it was, the weapon would 
_ ‘ave been a dangerous instrument in the hands of 
_ ‘hat woman had interest or self-preservation render- 

€d it necessary for her to use it. 

She loaded the several barrels with dextevity and 
fuickness, which betrayed a perfect knowledge of 
in pisk, oa the draws again, and hid the pistol 

her pocket. 

She put on a pret gipsy hat, threw a mantle over 
her Shoulders, and hs. out of her room, locking the 

tres behind her that any one who chanced to try 
© door might suppose her occupied within. Down- 
ed ts she stole with her quick, stealthy tread, pass- 
trttrough the hall, and saw the men-servants at 
their supper in the kitchen, with the two Indian wo- 
&n obediently attending to their wants. 
$ She ve one glance, retraced her pe fig hurried 
the of the front door, and followed the path opposite 
} tart which her husband and his companion 
he wa Pate led from the view of th 
as § conceal m the view of those 
Within the house ty a thicket of almond-trees, and 
th fearlessly and rapidly along the path which 
“ wreteed trodden in many a long walk when the 

- abje “20d isolation of her life had become unendur- 
a : Me 
. came on; the moon was up, giving forth 

Werliant but fitful light, for a great @oop of clouds 
Beu;, Sweeping throug the a! 
€d her beams completely, leaving only traces of 
fi Ping light on the edges of the clouds. 

Pa h was rugge@_ and broken—a greater por- 
Sybiz the way led through a heavy forest; but 
forest walked quickly on, disturbed by none of the 

termin ends which might have terrified a less de- 

Set ped Woman from following out the end she had 
* meer hi w 

- over Wind sizhed 


’ 
p. 


and at intervals ob- 


mournfully among the great trees 
fact head and dashed the swaying vines against 
% forced but she resolutely pushed them aside and 
or herself a passage. Lonely night-birds 
ere f, their cries, so ike beanan wails that they 
airly startling; noisome reptiles, disturbed b 
om h, slid away through the gloom wit 
defiant Us hisses; but still Sybil passed on, upright, 
er , it, her 
dress 
"ith the 


ote atight grasp,and her eyes 


shing 
enjoyment which the sce 
LTT 


pro- 


sf 
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duced upon her mind, to which excitement was ne- 
cessary as oxygen is to the air. 

It would have been a singular study, the manner 
in which this woman’s determination overcame her 

hysical cowardice when any cause for prompt ac- 
ion was presented to her. Upon ordinary occasions 
nothing could haveinduced her to enter that wood 
after nightfall; but, under the influence of the in- 
sane desire which had been upon her for —-— she 
trod its recesses as untremblingly as the ldest 
po who ever crossed the Rocky Mountains could 
ve done. 

The greater portion of her te along the bank 
of the stream, which flowed the woods after 
breaking through the heart of the valley and fore- 
ing its way between the narrow of the mountains, 
that gave it an unwilling egress. The waters rung 

leasantly in the shadow, but Sybil did not pause to 
fen, although her rare nature contained enough of 
ideality to have led her away into many a romance,. 
had she been thrown among these picturesque 
shades when her mind was at rest. 

It was a weary walk, but inher excitement Sybil 
thought little of the fatigue. She reached the end 
of her journey, at length: It was the ranch to 
which she had directed the party who came 
that wounded man to ask shelter of her, Sybil did 
not go directly to the house. Ata considerable dis- 
tance from the dwelling was a rude hut where the 
family of one of the workmen lived. Sybil knew the 
woman; she had once taken a fancy to be very kind 
to asick child of the poor creature, and that favor 
had never been forgotten. 

When Sybil knocked at the door, a querulous voice 
bade her enter, and she went into the miserable 
abode. The woman was nursing her baby, and two 
older children sat crouching at her feet, iB, 
black crusts of bread with the sharp appetite whic 
follows a long fast. The room was so bare that it, 
could eray called untidy; but the a 
of the female and her children was f 


“Hush!” said Sybil, motioning her back. “I want 
to ask Aa a few questions, about which you are to 
the woman. 


say no hing to any living soul,” 

‘T will,” repli “You were good to 
my boy. Idon’t forget that.” 

Sybil waved that claim to consideration carelessly 


aside, and went on: 

“There was a party of strangers at the house one 
night last week?” 

Sipe said the woman; ‘I was up at the ranch 
when they come in; they had been to ag place, 
— end you wouldn’t let them stop. didn’t be- 

eve it.’ 

**Go on,” said Sybil, breathlessly; she had waited 
for nearly a week to gain information—waited with 
the patience which was one of her most remarkable 
characteristics; but now that the moment was at 
hand, she could give the woman time to 


eak. 
SPs One of the gentlemen had a hurt—” 

** Was the doctor here?” 

“Yes; it wasn’t nothing but a sprain.” 

“ Are you certain?” 

“Sartin of it, ma’am. They staid here that night 
and the next, he was quite well by that time, and 
then they went on—that’s all I know about them; I 
wish it was more, if it could oblige you.” | 

‘That is enough,” said 7 bee: 

She appeared satisfied ; she had walked five miles 
through the forest to obtain those meager crumbs 
of information—braved dangers from which even a 
man might have shrunk; but in that lonely, misera- 
ble life of hers, it was something even to have gain- 
ed those brief tidings. ay 

A few more questions she asked: how the 
man looked; if he had BS recovered; if ti 
man had heard him speak, Cease - x 
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" Pretty_much, ma’am, and he seemed as full of | 
fun as a boy; I guess he didn’t mind. Oh, them 
that’s rich can afford to be funny, and folks say he’s 
got a mighty heap of gold.” 

Sybil made no answer to the woman’s remark, but 
sat for a time in silence, looking straight before her 
after her old fashion. 

“T wish I could give you a bite to eat or drink,” 
said the woman, “but we hain’t got a living thing.” 

Sybil roused herself at once. 

“Tam in want of nothing,” she said; “I must go 

ome now.”’ 

“Dear me, you ain’t rested; it’s a hard ride.” 


vee did not inform her that she had come alone 
and on foot. She placed some money in the wo- 
man’s hand, and said cog but with emphasis: 

“You need not say that have been here.” 

‘“‘ Nobody’ll ask,” replied the woman; ‘if they did, 
it wouldn’t dono good—I hain’t forgot! Oh, ma’am, 
I ain’t a good woman; I’m a poor, ignorant, bad- 
tempered critter, that Joe often says would be bet- 
ter off in my grave; but God_bless Gots that can’t 
do you no harm, forlorn as I be. God bless you, 
ma’am!”’ 

Sybil hurried away to escape the wound these 
words gave her. Her better feelings were aroused, 
and somehow that simple, uncouth benediction 
jarred upon her ear; it made her more nervous 
than she had been while tending her way pusonee 
the lonely woods, and she hastened out into the night 
once more. 

A changed had passed over the 
of heavy clouds were piled up against the horizon 
and scattered over the heavens, through which the 
moon rushed in frightened haste. The wind had 
fallen, and an oppressive sultriness superseded the 
cool of the woods which had been so apparent a few 
‘hours before. Once or twice distant peals of thun- 
der rolled afar off, and the jagged edges of the preci- 
pice of clouds were colored with blue lightning. 

Sybil struck into the path and took her way home- 
ward. The feeling which supported her had ina 
measure subsided, and the fears natural to a place 
and scene like that began to force themselves on her 
imagination. 

.Since the day that Laurence and his party stop- 
to learn if 


; great masses 


at her house, she had Leen half m 

us injury had proved of little consequence, and if 
he had been enabled to pursue his journey. There 
was no one at the ranch whom she dared to trust; 
for well she knew, although he had not again al- 
luded to the subject, that her husband was watch- 
ing every movement, and that the slightest show of 
anxiety on her part would be followed by a repeti- | 
‘tion of cruelties that since her marriage and re- | 
moval to that wild place had been of frequent oc- | 
currence. She was afraid of this now, and fear took | 
its usual result, craft and concealment. She had | 
borne her fears and suffering in silence up to this | 
time; but when Yates left home, so keen was her 
anxiety that she could not have lived-another hour | 
without starting forth to obtain such information as | 
could be gathered; had the distance been quadrupled | 
she would have undertaken the journey, for in | 
Han mood no danger or fatigue could have deterred | 


er. 

Long before Sybil reached the edge of the forest 
the clouds had ous force, and swept up to the 
Perk sentth; suddenly themoon plunged down be- 
hind them, and the woods were buried in darkness. 
The thunder pealed out again, rolling and booming 
through the heavens like parks of artillery, terrible 
flashes of lightning ran like fiery serpents through 
En clouds, and made every object fearfully distinct. 

very shrub and tree took spectral shapes. The 

ath seemed to lose itself in dizzy windings, and 


sy bil could only cover her face with both hands and 
rush b r on, terrified but still courageous. 

Great « of rain began to fall; the thunder in- 

_ ere, violence, and the lightning flashes suc- 

ceeded each other in such rapid succession that the 

v. hole forest was wrapped inflame, Still Sybil hur- 

vied on, panting for breath, half crazy with fear. 


and keeping the path more from instinct than any 
thought or power of reason, \ 

The storm grew stronger, gathered its mighty 
powers among the gorges, and surged up into one — 
of those fearful tempests which desolate mountain -, 
regions so suddenly. The wind howled through the 
forest, the thunder peice and broke directly over- 
head, and renewed lightning leaped and blazed be- — 
fore her very eyes till she was blinded and stunned. 
There was no hope of shelter; the thickets which 
lined the path might conceal wild beasts, frightened 
into seeking Dey 3 within their depths, but to her 
they threatened death; she could only totter on, feel- 
ing her strength fail with every gust of the storm 
beat against her. Many times her feet struck 
against fr ents of broken rocks, or became en- 
tangled in the rank vines, which brought her heavily 
to the ground, tearing her garments and bruisi 
her limbs; but in her fright and anguish she did no 
heed the pain, and, catching at the branches for sup- 
port, would stagger to her feet again, and pines 
on through the darkness, growing more and more 
desperate each moment. Her drenched garments 
clung about her form Ike a shroud—the cold touch — 
made her shudder; and when, ina sudden pause of 
the tempest, a great owl rushed — her with his 
ill-omened cry, er senses almost forsook her in the 
fright. She heard the cracking of branches, the 
thunder of giant trees, as they came crashing to the 
earth, and their mangled boughs fell close to her as 
she tottered on. Long briers, blown out into the 
road, tore her face and pierced her arms; she 
shrieked with fear as she forced herself away from 
their clutches, that were like the talons of wild 
animals at her life. ; . 

The tempest was of short duration; suddenly as it — 
had sprung up the wind died in the depths of the — 
forest; the rain ceased; the black wall of clouds tot- 
tered and crumbled against the horizon, br 
away like mountains in a dream. 

AS Sybil left the wood, the moon soared up again — 
from the prison of clouds where it had been coD-— 
fined, and the night grew serene and quiet, as if20 
blast had swept through it. J 

Feeble, weary and faint, Sybil toiled on until sho _ 
reached her home, The ights were out, the i 
fastened, but she had means of entrance, a0 + 
made her way up to the chamber so stealthily that 
even the great dogs who bayed and kept watch up bi 
the veranda were not disturbed by her tread. 

One in her room, and feeling that she was safé 
the desperation that had nerved her gave way, 200 
she fella dead weight upon the floor. She ha nas 
fainted, but it was a long time before she co 
strength to rise; her limbs were stiffened—her very ; 
heart was chilled. She could only lie there, staring p 
out at the moon, while her troubled senses » 
still the roar of the tempest, and dismal 
came out of the gloom to torture her more sore’. 


| than the storm had done—cold gs 


eters front) 

past that refused to lie quiet in their graves; painful 
memories, blighted hopes—every sight and 5° 
from which her tortured soul strove to escape Po. 
had no power—she could only look through # 
strained, glaring eyes, and watch the pale process! 3 
in its course. oer me 

She shook off the weakness and that terrible in 
at last; struggled to her feet, threw off her aoe . 
ed garments, and crept into bed chilled and 
bling, only to renew in sleep the mournful image — 
from which she had tried to escape during her W®" 
ing hours, 


THE WELCOME THAT AWAITS RALPH MANCHEEES 
On the appointed day, Yates and his -comP m 
returned home. Sybil went down to meet the 
calm and smiling as though the season of ther ; 
sence had been fraught with no incident of 
or no terrible conflict had shaken her whole © 
its center. True, very little had happened im 
but the greatest changes of life occur whet 


; 

¥ 
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CHAPTER VI. © 4 


ll. Supper was over, and Sybil had gone up to her 
som, leaving the two men smoking upon the veran- 
da. There was a low, eager conversation between 

them after her departure. At length Dickinson 
"raised his voice: 

“You had better go now and talk to her.” 
_, Oh, these women,” muttered Yates; “ there’s no 
telling how she may take any thing.” 

She'll take it as you would,” replied Dickinson. 


her at first. Why, you may bring a woman to an 
thing if you don’t upset her nerves at the start.” r 
“You are wonderfully wise,” mused Yates. 

Tom did not seem inclined to provoke a discussion, 
and after a little hesitation Yates went into the 

ouse and mounted the stairs. 

_, He entered Sybil’s chamber abruptly, and found 
we usual, seated in a low chair by the window. 


 &xpect you to act like a sensible woman.”’ 


eyes. 

_ “Tt isn’t well,” retorted Yates, angrily. “He 
Won't drink, and he won’t co so what’s to be 
oN ” int ted Sybil. watt cate Be sea 
No, no. erry il, putting up her hands 
8s if to shut out mote horrible ob ee **T have not 
forgotten San Francisco—don’t of it, Philip.” 

4. I knew that would be the way!” he exclaimed. 
‘Iwas a fool to tell you of it. No woman can be 
: when it comes to the aod but that goose, 
ar said you would take it kindly, and be the 
est to hit on some plan that would settle every 


‘ ‘ 


there, yen foolish child!” he replied, not 
; men got to quarreling in the house, and we kill- 
" it = 


earns aay asain ae 


a all, the woman was the first to regain her 

yy, manner, while Yates walked slowly up and 

2 the room, his mind divided between the recol- 

: eee words hea aroused sn Ble plans which 
een arrang: uring the past days. 

Or we geo dk it up,” he raid, at length, “‘ and 

inocu confounded folly.” 

you call it folly?” cried Sybil, with a misera- 

Cter of a laugh. ; 

Ido! There is one thing certain; eee ob- 

and a will lengthen your stay here 

ears.” : 


Bo ; 
q2la not a coward—" 
 YOUrself what you please! I say, before we 
9rd to leave this place, the youth will be gone 
ur face, the Brien from your eyes— 
an, Sybil.” 


co) 
jee Old woman, 
' cud not appear moved by his threats, and, as 
Pa inte? With him when tragic, he began 
Wo 4 violent rage. She did “fot answer the 
tds and maledictions which he heaped upon 


“Be careful how you tell your story—don’t frighten — 


nj .2¢ said, brushing his hand across his forehead, | 
7 sweeping the great drops of perspiration away.” 
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her; but once, when he made a movement as if to 
give her a blow, as had often happened before, she 
turned upon him with something in her face from 
which he shrunk in spite of himself. 

“Don’t do that!” she exclaimed, in an awful 
whisper; “I warn you never to attempt that again!” 

The victory was more nearly won to her than it 
had been for many a day. Yates dropped his hand 


and turned to go out, 

““ Well, let everything slide,” he said; ‘‘ this comes 
of trusting a woman with secrets! I must sit in my 
chair and see sixty thousand dollars good slip out of 
my hands, and Ralph Hinchley go by without lifting 
a finger. 

Sybil sprun forward and clutched his arm; the 
face she bent toward him was like that of a’corpse. 
A “Speak that name again,’ she whispered; “speak 


€ h Hinehley,” he repeated, pushing her aside 
with a feeling like absolute fear. ‘‘Confound you, 
what do you look like that for?” ‘ 

Sybil still held him fast, and her voice rung out 
hollow and unnatural: ; 

“Why, if you murder him, I will avenge it; so God 


ou know him?” | 
lwind of passion, and 


| help us both!” 
“Well?” The red lips lost their color, and shut | 
hard together; that cruel light shot into the blue 


“What is he to you? Do 

She forced back the w 
stood up cold and white. 

“T never saw him,” she replied; “ but if you wish 
his money,-I shall not stand between you and him; 
his life you shall not take.” : 

** Are you in earnest?” 

She answered him with a look. - 


“But we have not settled on that; I propose to ; 


follow him—” 43 
“Fools!” exclaimed Sybil. ‘To-morrow night the 
house and the valley will be full of mad and drunken 
men, There may behalf a dozen robberies—will 
more make any great difference?” ; 
“What a woman you are!” exclaimed Yates, with 
that sort of admiring dread with which a bad man 
watches a on nar in coldness and courage. “It 
will be impossible to say who did it! What a mind 
you have when it works in earnest.” ci 
“There will be a score of people here wantin 
lodgings to-morrow night; surely, your way is clear. 
She waved him impatiently off when he would 
have pursued the subject. 
“*Go down-stairs,’”’ she said; “Iam tired of this. 
Iam coming ina moment.” __ j 
He went out. She stood still in the gloom, while 
that terrible look of ferocity came back to her face, 
‘Hither of them, or both,” she muttered; ‘¢I don’t 


eare! Hinchley is Margaret’s cousin—Sybil Yates 
will save him; but not fill they have gone far enouch 


to Say the attempt. Then let them arrest Philip 
if they will—ob! I am sick of this life, and do so 
loathe him.”’ 


She swept out of the room, cold and stern as a 


Nemesis, descending to the presence of those men 
who sat together whispering of beer it they 
dared not speak aloud. They had exci 

with drink; but Sybil was not afraid to look the 
reality in the face—her resolve was taken, she would 
not falter. she reasoned with her conscience it 
was thus: ‘‘ The plan is not mine—I could not oe 
it, These men are false and desperate; I can guide 
but not defeat them. When it is done—ob, how my 
heart beats; its chains are falling off. His petty sins 
shall bind me here no longer.” s¥i= 


CHAPTER VIL. 4 
In-was Saturday evening; the McoM Tose upon 
T was y ev ; the mcon rose 

eee which utterly changed the whole aspect 

Since early in the afternoon the road from 
mines had 2 filled with men, who poured 4 
into the valley to seek relaxation after their week’s 
successful toil, and relieve themselves, perhaps, of 
every ounce of the yellow dust which they had labor- 
ed so hard to gain. 


About the tents and cabins were erouned scores 
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themselves 
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of men from every nation of the Gvilized world. | Nobody paid much attention to them, and they 


Long tables had been set out in the open air, covered 
with such food as the owners of the huts could 
procure; barrels of liquor were standing under the 
trees, ready broached, and moist at the tap from 
frequent applications. 

A great fire had been kindled near the cabins. 
at which quarters of beef, joints of venison, and 
groups of wild game were roasting with a slow 
success that filled the air with appetizing odors. In 


' fact, the whole valley took the appearance of a 


The 

miners, in slouched hats, red shirts, and muddy 

boots, gave picturesque effect to the scene which a 
hilosopher would have condemned and an artist 
orgiven at the first glance. 

The ranch had its full share of visitors; food and 
drink were bountifully provided, Yates and Dick- 
inson moved about among the men, excited by 
liquor and evil passions, and urging them on to every 
species of excess, like fiends seeking to drag down 
humanity to their own base level. 

Secure in her chamber, Sybil listened to the 
tumult and smiled quietly. She really had something 
in common with Lucretia Borgia besides the golden 
tint in her hair. She was neither shocked nor 
afraid; but had grown so accustomed to such 
seg that they no longer had any power to affect 


political barbecue or Gipsy encampment. 


er. 

She was sitting by her window, and looking toward 
the path which led from the mountains, so absorbed 
in thought that she scarcely heard the shouts and 
hideous din which ascended from below. 

- At last she beheld two men on horseback coming 
down the declivity, preceded by a guide. No trace 
of exultation lit up her features; the face grew more 
hard and stern; the peculiar look which gave such 
age to her countenance settled over its whiteness— 
that was all. She clenched her hands on the window- 
sill, and watched their pEprench: 

“* Margaret’s cousin,”’ she whispered, once; “‘ well, 
hereafter in my dreams I shall be worthy her thank 
—she was fond of him—shedding tears—yes, yes, if 
is my turn now!” 

The men rode slowly on, and as they reached the 
foot of the mountain, and the demoniac scene, light- 
ed by the moon and the glare of the camp-fires, burst 


upon the they simultaneously checked their 
horses, and looked at each other in horrified aston- 
ishment. 


“Great heavens, what a sight!” exclaimed Hinch- 


Wats like going down into purgatory,’”’ muttered 
the domestic. ‘‘Shall we have to spend the night 

here, Mr. Hinchley?” 
“You can’t do no better,” interrupted the guide; 
hing clear to Wilson’s ranch. ow’ll 


“it’s the same thi 
do well enough at Phil Yates’s; he promised you 


_Tooms and beds to yourselves—you’d best com« 


0 , 

"Phe guide looked eagerly about as he spoke, hit- 
savage nature in astate of pleasurable excitement, 
and anxious to join the desperate crowds that wera 
scattered through the valley. 

m wish we had stopped at the diggin’s,” Hinchley 


The guide had stepped away from them, and they 
conversed for a few seconds in private. 

“Luckily, nobody knows we’ve got the money and 
dust with us,” said the man. 

“That is true. I dare say we are quite as safa 
in this crowd as we should be alone with the people 
that live at Wilson’s house. You must keep a good 
look-out all night, Martin; I will see that sur rooma 
are oes together. If we are assailed we must de 
our best. 

There was no time for further conversation; the 
guide summoned them impatiently, and they rode 


on toward the ranch, perl several camp-fires, | 
-lo 


about which were grouped evil-looking men drinking 
and gambling, some upon the Beare some upon 
the newly-made stumps from which the forest-trees 
had been cut, 


passed on up to the house, where Yates received — 
them with a rough co which was in a measure © 
reassuring, compared with the appearance of the - 
crowds they had seen, 

“You have hit on a bad night,” he'said, as he cons — 
ducted them into the house; “‘but I will give you a 
rooms up-stairs—you will be quiet pees there.”’ | 

‘*Show us to them at once,” said Hinchley; ‘Iam 
‘aby sick with this disgusting scene,” 

“7 used to feel so,” returned Yates; “but a maD — 
gets accustomed to any sg, fe these regions.” 

He led them through the hall and up the stairs, 
the servant carrying the saddle-bags and aigeats eit 
They were shown into a comfortable room, which, 
in comparison with the scene they had left, appear- 
ed like a palace. P 

‘You will do very well here,” said Yates. ‘That — 
next room is for your man. Vil have seme be 
sent up to you. I don’t keep a tavern, anyhow, 
but those rascals below would my house dowl 
about my ears if I refused them admittance. It’ 
oe ape! when you are acquainted with California 

ec. 

“Tm blessed if I don’t hope my acquaintance "I 
bo a short one,”’ muttered Martin. 

Yates laughed as he left the room, and Hinchle 
threw himself into a chair, wearied with many day: 
privation and hard riding. 

*T guess we're safe enough here,” said Martin. 

es fi, yes; I apprehend no danger at all.” . 

While they waited for their supper, and listened 
the horrible din below, Yates went on to the roou 
where Sybil was seated. 

‘“‘They have come,” he whispered, going close t& 
where she sat. 

**T know it,” she replied, of 

ig You don’t feel afraid,'Sybil? You won't draw 


uiet 

“*T?” she laughed in her scornful way. 

“Stop that noise!” exclaimed Yates, with a men- — 
acing gesture; “ you laugh like a ghost.” } 

Mad as he was with liquor and evil passions there 
was something so unnatural in that sound that it 
half sobered him, 

While they stood eying each other, the door 
opened and Dickinson reeled into the room. 

“Come down-stairs, Phil,” he said; :* there ‘Ihave 
to be another barrel of whisky got out.” 

“You are drunk,” said the other. 

** A man needs to be,”’ he shivered. ‘Good heav- 
ens, Mrs. Yates, how you look!’’ 

“Never mind that,” she answered. ‘Go, both of 
you, and do your best to keep that crowd of demons 
occupied. ‘ 

“They are mighty good-natured with us,” said 
Tom. ‘That idea of yours, Sybil, of giving them | 
the liquor, has set us up wonderfully ; hark! they're — 
cheering Phil now.” 

Sybil flung up the window, and leaned over the 
at Ora shout after shout arose like the yelling © 

ends. 

Dickinson pulled her hastily back, : 

“Don't let them see you—no woman would be 
safe! I have told everybody you had gone down tO 
Featherstone’s.” : 

‘* No, keep yourself close, Sybil,” said Yates. 

“Do not fear for me; go down-stairs, both of you. — 
I want to be alone.” 

‘“What time do you think—” 

It was Dickinson who began to speak; she checked , 
the broken utterance with a look, c 

“ At the time I appointed; half past one.” 4 

She looked from one to the ot er, but neither 0% 
those hardened men had the nerve to meet 
eyes, They shrunk out of the room in silence, with- 
out another word being spoken, and once mole 
Sybil was alone. ed 

The riot and confusion increased. Men rushe 
about like demons, singing, hig) and clashi “3 
their cups together. The veranda and grass ip Dit ae 
were covered with poor wretches, who f ts 
there in their intoxication. and were ree si 


we 


trampled upon vy their companions, Yells and 
shrieks went up, shot after shot was fired, knives 
gleamed in the starlight, more than one fierce con- 
test occurred, but through it all that woman sat at 
‘her window and waited, appalled neither by the 
horror of the scene, nor the fearful thoughts which 
Surged through her soul. 


CHAPTER VII. 
a shac log pest uldalght, and eotnething of ches 
T was long past midnight, and some’ (9) e 
had stolen lh le ts valley; yet that very stillness, 

taken in connection with the scene, was more im- 

pressive than the riot and tumult had been. 

‘ The lower rooms of Yates’s dwelling werein a state 
of confusion beyond description. Glasses, dishes 
and broken food had been swept to the floor to give 

Place to cards and dice, which began the instant the 

Wolf-like appetites of the men had been satisfied, 

@ floor was covered with broken bottles and satu- 
tated with liquor and costly wines; here and there 
darker stains gleamed in the moonlight, bens | 

Where some deadly fray had ended just short o 

Murder. Men lay stretched upon the tablesin heavy 

Slumber, huddled among the chairs and under the 

benches, either asleep or so deeply intoxicated as to 

-beunconscious of their degradation. Here and there 

Scattered gold shone out from the stains and pools 

°f wine, and a few wretches groped about picking 

Up stray nuggets or scraping together the saturate 

80ld-dust and hiding it in their garments. 4 
Insome of the rooms groups of men were still 

busy over the cards, but even these had relapsed in- 

to quiet; nothing was heard but the rattle of the 
dice or an occasional oath from the lips of some 

“ined gambler. ery 

Out of doors the scene was still different. The 

saiole length of the valley could be commanded in 

 *he view—the smoldering camp-fires; men lying 

_ Stretched upon the trampled grass; poor wretches, 

- Wounded in the quarrels, who had dragged them- 
‘Selves under the shadow of the great trees to bind 
‘) their wounds or seek the slumber of exhaustion 
-£0d spent passions. Over all shone the moon, pour- 

ing down a cloud of silvery radiance upon the repul- 

Sive scene, and rendering it more horrible from the 
e contrast. : 

, At one of the card-tables Yates was still seated, 

While Dickinson hovered about, unable to remain 
et fora moment, and, in spite of his partial in- 

thalcation, haggard and pale at the recollection of 
© deed yet tabs performed. 

A meaning glance from Yates sent him out of the 
Toom, Very soon his confederate flung down the 
gitds, and relinquishing his place to some other 

x Repless desperado, aa his way among the forms 

a Mule upon the floor, and passed into the hall. 


’ 


one was watching; the stillness deepened each 
testant. Up the stairs passed the two men, and en- 
ted the room where Sybil awaited them. 
Ww. €w words passed among them, but the woman 
mS tauch less shaken than either of those bold men, 
wey Stood for a short time conversing in broken 
to pers; then Yates turned quickly aside, moved 
uz tate end of the room where a tall wardrobe was 
/ 


>. heavy piece of furniture swung noiselessly out, 
eerln dimittante to the chasse beyond. 


ex 
Bela 


7 
e 


¢ ptand dashed him back upon the pillow; but as 
cll, With a smothered cry, he saw a& white face 

lo, ve OVer him, and in the doorway a woman en- 
(ed in a mantle, which concealed her features 

Hye lOst of her person, uttering cries for help. 

oi Started up again with frantic violence, shriek- 

Ut his Servant’s name; 


oe 


‘| the 
that stretched out its blasted limbs between the 


| last I saw of her she was dragging 
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= Martin! Martin!” 
He heard a ery trom the womans 

“ Help! help!” 

Then his assailant pe upon him. Hinchley 
Negrete him with all the fury of desperation, and 
he two rolled over and over in d strife. The 
man who had kept guard by the servant’s bed es- 
caped at the first tumult; but those two men con- 
tinued that fearful conflict. Hinchley was a brave 
man; the belief that his life was at stake gave him 
the strength of a tiger. He shrieked for help in a 
voice which rung through the house and roused 
even the intoxicated sleeper's below. 

There was a sound in the halls of eager voices and 
rapid feet. Hinchley’s assailant tried to dash him 
to the floor and escape; but those long, slender arms 
seemed made of iron, and held him pinioned, 
chapon ehich bad only talice  ertiel eae 

por, whic only taken a al effect w 
his senses, and sprung up with a mad cry, asi 


“Help, Martin, help!” shrieked Hinchley, feeling 


his strength begin to fail. ‘Come, I say!” 

Half-stupefied as he was, the man comprehended 
his master’s danger, rushed upon their foe, and 
hurled him back i the floor just as he succeeded 
in escaping from Hinchley’s bold. 

Yhis instant the door was broken open, and a 
crowd of infuriated men rushed into the chamber, 
roused by those shrieks for aid. 

A few quick words explehed the whole affair, 
The troop pushed Hinchley and his servant back, 
seized the man and dragged him toward the window. 


The moonlight fell broadly on his terror-stricken _ 


face, 

“*Tt’s Phil Yates!” exclaimed a score of voices, 

The wretch had ceased to struggle; he felt that 
his doom was sealed, and lay pan and passive in 
their clutches. me eet” 

“This accounts for his good-nature,” resounded 
onallsides. “This explains the general treat. He 
meant to stupefy us and then shirk the murder on 
some one,” 

““Where’s Tom?” called one of their number. ~ 

A rush was made through the rooms, but the con- 
federate had escaped. 

“At least we will serve this fellow out!’’ cried a 
hoarse voice. 


Ay! ti they shouted, “ down-stairs with him. ~ 
lasted pine back of the house—just the — 


There’s a 

thing!” 
They gathered about the shuddering man like 

wild beasts ‘scenting their prey. Hinchley in vain 


attempted to speak a word which might gain the . 


miserable man a reprieve. They pushed him rudely 


aside, dragged their victim down the stairs and out 


ae the veranda, the throng ing right and left, 
allowing those who held him free passage. an 

In an instant the whole valley seemed aroused, 
and hundreds of fierce faces glared on the hapless 
creature as he hung powerless over the shoulders of 
his captors. oe 

There was a hurried consultation among those 
nearest the criminal; terrible words broke from 
their lips which were echoed in husky whispers by 
the whole crowd. 

“Hang him! hang him!” 

Again the crowd ogee: and four stalwart men 
pe the insensible creature round a corner of 

ouse and moved toward a shivered pine-tree 


dwelling and the precipice, 

“We want a rope,” some one said. ; 

A man rushed out of the house, carrying a long 
crimson scarf, which he fluttered over the heads 


the crowd, 


“This will do famously!” he called. “It belongs 


| to his wife—she was huddling it over her face. 
‘Where is the woman?” they yelled. ‘“‘Let’s ex- 


terminate every snake in the nest!”’ 
“She isn’t on hand—twisted herself out of my 
hold like a cat, dashed off to the bape rig and the 
erself up by the 

bushes,”’ 


oe a eer ae ee 


iw 
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2 ne a 
* Dickinson Is gone, too.” * cellar-statrs. She took a lamp and some matchet % 


“No matter; we save this one safe, Gracious, 
how limpsy he is!” 


““Make short work of it, then, before he shows | 


fight. ” 


‘Never fear!” shouted one of his captors. ‘Say 
a prayer, you villain; it is your last chance.” 

The hapless wretch only moaned; fear had drawn 
him beyond the power of speech. Closer gathered 
the crowd—he felt their breath hot upon his cheek; 
hundreds of fierce eyes glared into his own; innum- 
erable voices roared out his death-sentence. It was 
a terrible scene. 

They seized the scarf and twisted it flercely about 


his neck; scores of ruthless hands forced him toward | 
| which were visible short, thick curls of raven hair, 


the skeleton tree; the shouts and execrations grew 
more fiendish, and over all the sinking moon shed 
her last pale luster, lighting up that work of hor- 


or. 

veThe man had spoken truly. Sybil Yates had fled 
to the hill, With the first cries of Hinchley, she had 
attempted to escape from the ime entrance. 
But the valley was sprinkled with camp-fires which 
must betray her. In front of the house, lanterns 
swung from the knotted cedar-posts, and cast their 
unsteady light on a crowd of fierce men swarming 
toward the cries that still rung through the dwelling. 
One of these men saw her, and, leaping up the stairs, 
tore the scarf from her head, bringing a flood of hair 
down with it. She wrenched herself from the gras 
he fastened on her arm, plunged down a hac 
staircase, and, darting by the blasted pine, made for 
the precipice. 

_ The face of this rocky wall was torn apart near the 
base, and the fissure, which slanted across the face 
of the precipice, choked up with myrtle-bushes, 
grape-vines and trees, stinted in their growth from 
want-of soil; but it was deep enough to hide that 
poor human creature flying for her life, She ran to- 
ward the broken line which betrayed the fissure, 
and, crushing through the sweet myrtle-bushes, fas- 
tened her foot in a coil of vines, and crept upward 
with that scared face turned over her shoulder, un- 
able to tear her eyes from the crowd of men that 
came sweeping round the house and surged up to 
that gaunt pine-tree. 

They carried lanterns, and torches of burning pine, 
throwing a red light all around and illuminating the 
very foot of the precipice. Sybil crowded herself 
back into the fissure and dragged the vines over her. 
Thén, pearne until the foliage trembled around 
her, she looked through it, ghastly with fear but fas- 
cinated still. There was the man who had been her 
fate, the cruel tyrant whose breath had made her 
tremble an hour ago, lying across the shoulders of 
his late friends, already half lifeless, yet shriek- 
ing faintly from dread of the death to which they 
were lighting him, 

‘The woman was seized with dizzy terror. The 
lights flowed before her eyes in a river of fire. The 

ters of a thousand gaunt old trees Ganced 


8 
. through it, and araong them swung a human form to 


and fro,to and fro, as it would sway through her mem- 
ory forever and ever. She was pressed against the 
rock, her foot tangled in the coiling vines, her hands 
clenched hard among the tender shrubs—but for 
that she must have fallen headlong to the broken 
rocks beneath, 
All at once the tumult ceased; a frightful stillness 
came over that dark crowd; men shruok away fron 
_its outskirts into the darkness, frightened by thea 
own demon work. She clung to the vines and lookea 
down dizzily; a feeling of horrible relief came over 
her, She turned her face to the rock, and held her 
bey gen listening, as if his voice could still reach her. 
t was near morning before the crowd around that 
tree dispersed. Then she crept feebly down the 
rocky fissure, and stood trembling on the trampled 
grass. One ce upon the pine, and she turned 
away, sick at heart. A fragment of her own red 
; f Suttered Sethe pe 
g her eyes close, Sybil staggered on toward 
_ the house, entered the Dea oor, Py descended the 


teh 


from a niche in the wall, and passed on into the 
cellar. She had been there once before within thé — 
last forty-eight hours, and everything necessary fot — 
her flight was prepared. a 
Connected with the cellars was a small natural — 
cave, which had been used as a place to kee liquor: _ 
casks, Sybil and her husband alone knew of the real 
use to which this place was put. 3 
Only a few moments after, Sybil stood in that cave — 
so metamorphosed that she might have passed un- 
questioned, even by her best friend. 
She was attired in the dress of a Spanish sailor, 
her delicate skin dyed of a rich, dark brown, her 
golden hair concealed under a slouch hat, beneath 


]_ ae 


There was still other work to be done. Carefully — 
shading her lamp from the —e of air, the wo- — 
man moved toward a corner of the vault, pulled 
away several heavy c which it would have 
seemed beyond her power to lift, raised ene of the 
flat stones with which a portion of the yault had 
been paved, and disclosed the lid of an iron chest. 

She unlocked it, flung up the top lid, and the lamp- 
light struck upon a quantity of gold-dust and money — 
whieh had been concealed there. “3 

Yates had collected that store without the know- 
ledge of his confederates; even Sybil had discovered 
this secret by accident. ; 

“Oh!” she muttered, impatiently, ‘‘there is & — 
fortune here. Ican not carry it. No matter, it is 
safe—only let me escape this spot. Some other time. — 
It can not be found. me other time.” 

She took out as many pieces of gold as she could 
manage to bestow about her person without incum- — 
bering her flight; but even in her distress and dan- 

er, her judgment and reason were capable of ac- 

ion. It was better to leave the money in safety, 
and return for it at some future time, than to over-— 
load herself so much that her flight would be im- — 
peded. She might become so weary of the weight — 
as to be forced to fling it aside, Thus the woman 
reasoned only a few hours after that death scene. _ 

She closed the chest, locked it and replaced the : 
stones, piled the empty boxes in their former p si- 
tion, and crept away. She extinguished the ittle | 
lamp, flung it into a dark corner of the cellar, and — 
bent her steps toward the opening, which was s8° 
overgrown with weeds that it was entirely hidden. 

She managed to raise herself along the broken 
wall, and forced her way through the narrow aper 
ture into the open air. Her face and hands weré 
bleeding from the wounds she had received against 
the sharp stones, but she felt no pain. 

She was completely hidden from the view of all 
those about the house by a dense thicket of cactu 
and flowering shrubs, which formed a thick wall for 4 
considerable distance. Her pony was tied to a treé 
where she had herself stationed him early in thé — 
evening. For the first time a look of exultation shot — 
into her face—she was safe now! 4 

Before mounting her horse, she crept along th¢ 
edge of the thicket to a spot from whence she could 
command/a view of the house. 73 

The crowd was still rushing wildly about—sb@- 
could hear their murmurs and execrations. Bia 
moon had set, but the cold dawn cast a gray ligh 
over the landscape. a 

Sybil turned her eyes toward the dwelling. SP 
saw the eo tree—that one projecting brane from 
which a fragment of the silk scarf fluttered yet. 

After that momentary glance she starte.l UE) 
snomnies her pony, and rode rapidly away throus® 
the forest. - 

So the day ibroke stilland calm, The first glow Of 
the sun tinged the mountain tops, leaving ong 
valley still in deep shadow. The excited t after 
moved restlessly about, and at length group a). 
group started away from the house, anxious to 
cape the sickening sight which met their eyes;, 
that their fury was satiated, they turncd in 
away. daz 

The sun mounted higher in the heavens, shot ¢°* 


 gilingly against the sides of the mountains. colored 
the noisy torrent, and played sofily cbout the old | 


ouse. 

Not a living thing was in sight. The sun played | 
over the grass, rustled the vines, and there, in the si- | 
lence and amid the shadows, h that still form, 
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Tt would have heen avery acute observer that 
could have read that res secretive face. One might 
have lived years in daily intercourse with her, and 
never believed her anything but a quiet person, yield- 
ing herself good-naturedly to the plans or amuse- 
ments of others, and finding sufficient content there- 


swayed slowly to and fro by the light breeze that in 


struck the branches. 

An hour passed, but there wes no change! 

Afar through the forest rode the fearless woman, 
seeking a p of shelter, The last fetter which 
had bound her to that horrible life was severed. 


Across the dark sea she could seek a new home, and | 


make for herself another existence, untroubled by a 
single echo from the past. 


CHAPTER IX. ‘ 
A CANTER AND A FALL, 
~ Ir was a lofty, well-lighted apartmcni, :\ited u 
with book-cases, yet, from its general arrangement, 
evidently occupied as much for a sitting-room as a 


rary. 
The easy-chairs were pushed into commodious 

_ corners, the reading-table, in the center of the floor, 
was covered with newspapers and pamphlets; but 
they had been partially moved aside to afford place 
to a tiny work-basket, an unstrung guitar with a 
handful of flowers scattered over it, and various 
other trifles—all giving token of a female presence 
_ and occupations, which alone can lend toan apart- 
ment like this a pleasant, home-like BEpssrancg | 
It was near sunset; two of the dows of the | 
library looked toward the west, and a rich glow stole 
through the parted curtains, from the mass of gor- 
geous clouds piling themselves rapidly up against 
the horizon 
gh 


Jay heavy and dark, and two statucs 

amid: the gloom, like ghosts frightene 

the sunlight. 

In that dimness a woman walked slowly to and fro, 
; her hands linked loosely together, her dress rustling 


faintly against the carpet, and her every movement 


But at tho further end of the room, the shadows 
leamed -out 
away from | 


ie bie some deep and ay Rigo! thought. 

For a full half-hour she had indulged in that re- 

_ Yerie, all the while moving slowly ap eee down, the 

% resolution of her face growing harder, and her 
p aoe turned resolutely toward the shadows, as if 
there was something in the cheerful radiance at the 

_ Other end of the room which caused her pain or an- 


; teres 
___,In that dim light, the countenance had an expres- 
Sion from which one entering unperceived would 
2 have shrunk instinctively; yet a portrait of the face 
Painted as it appeared among ihe shadows, would | 
; ly have been recognized by those daily accus- 
tome to a view of the features. ; 
_, Perhaps it was the te around which gave the | 
face that look—cold, d, unrelenting foree—and 
Tent the eyes that subtle, dangerous gleam. 
_ Some noise from without disturbed her reflections; — 
nee a her arms to her side, and passed quiet- | 
_ 4y toward the middie of the room. As she stood for | 
4n instant by the table, the rosy light of the ap- 
Proaching sunset played full upon her face; it | 
*arcely seemed possible it could be the one which | 
-oked so dark and cruel among the shadows only a 


_“oment before. 

An erect, well-proportioned figure, rather below 
48 medium hight, yet so graceful and elegant that 

‘At the first glance one would have pronounced her 

. She was still quite young, out of her teens 


Possibly, but no one would have judged her twenty- | 
oe ia the twilight her face appeared ten years | 
der at least. 


he features were finely cut, the lips a trifle too | 


‘Reg back from the smo’ 
h which the gray eyes 
as though deep emotion had never brought 


a 
= 


- 


Ows or tears into their depths. 


ona ty, 


While she stood by the table, the tramp of horses 
sounded upon the gravel sweep without; she moved 
to the window, and remained watching the groom 
as he led a couple of saddle-horses up and down be- 
fore the side-entrance of the house. 

Very soon there was a sound of opening doors, 
and a man’s voice calied from the hall: 
“Margaret! Miss Waring!”’ ; 

The lady started at those clear, somewhat impera- 
tive tones, but the summons was evidently not in- 
tended for her; after that involuntary movement, 
she resumed her former attitude, leaning against the 
window-sill'with her eyes fixed absently upon the 
changing sky. 

In a moment the door of the library opened, and a 

tleman. advanced a step or two beyond the 
hreshold, looking around as if in search of some 
one. When he saw the young lady standing there, 
he said, rire Fi 

“T thought fart was here.” . 

She turned as if for the first time eonscious of his 

resence, 

“T beg your pardon; what did you wish?” 

“T am looking for Miss Waring; I heard George 
pss 4 the horses several moments since,” 

“*T believe she is in her room; shall I call her?” 

“Pray do not trouble yourself, Miss Chase.’ I 
dare say she will be down immediately.” : 

“Here I am now,’ said a voice from the stairs, 
and a young lady very pretty and — entered the 
room dressed in a riding-habit. “IT hope I have not 
kept you waiting, Mr. Laurence.” oe 

lam only just ready,” he replied, carelessly. 

Miss Chase half turned from the window; the sun- 
set rays fell upon her hair and forehead, and, par- 
tially shut in by the folds of the curtains, she mad 
an exceedingly striking picture. ‘ se 

Margaret was buttoning her gauntlets, but Lau- — 


from her task, ‘‘and is rae 
opes of curing it.” Sgr aye) 
“TI thought you were never troubled with such 
pretty little female ailments,” returned Laurence, 
pleasantly. 
“Tt very seldom happens,” answered Miss Chase, 


mentioned, looking th 


| indifferently, turning more toward the window, as 


she did not wish any conversation t i 
a oe the sunset, a ga Nga 

‘It seems a little selfish for us to leave you 
ey ee 

er, e 3 bu 

cutteepaeaaenes argaret; ‘* but she would 

“I would not prevent your ride for the world,” 
she said, in precisely the same unmoved tone, ae 
shall only walk to the gates and back.” | ‘ 

Iam sorry youcan not accompany us,” Lau- 
rence said. “I suppose that wretched headache 
Bet a me taking my revenge at chess to- 


ae I think; it will go off in the cool of the 
Bee 

““You are very yan: a 

“Oh, she means to beat you unmercifully,” inter- 
rupted Margaret; ‘‘ don’t you, Miss Chase?” i 

‘If Ican, of course,” she replied, with a littie de- 
precatory gesture, as if the attempt were likely to 
prove a hopless one, 

“We shallsee,” returned the gentleman, “Come, 


- 


:! 


~ 
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walk, Miss Chase, 

She bowed, and watched the pair out of the room; 
when the door closed, she took her old station, saw 
them mount and ride swiftly down the avenue. 

how quiet and still she stood there—there was no 

ulsation strong enough even to stir the lace upon 
bosom, One hand fell at her side, the other was 
against the marble sill, and once more 

e cold, fixed resolution crept slowly over her coun- 


mance, 

It must have been a full half-hour before she in 
turn left the apartment. She went up to her room 
came down with her bonnet and shawl on, and 
walked out upon the broad veranda which ran the 
whole length of the house. 

She did not follow the avenue which led from the 
dwelling down to the highway, but took one of the 
humerous paths which wound among tWe shrubber- 
ies. Sometimes in the full glory of the waning sun- 
set, anon a darker shadow among the other shadows 
pe lay under the trees, she ep arr walking rapid- 
rh as if anxious to find quiet in bodily fatigue—then 

ee gen | her purpose, if it had been present to her 

mind, and moving slowly along, ang engrossed. 

= ewes as when shes in the library an hour 
ore. 

It was peace twilight when Sybil Chase reached 
the ponderous iron gates which gave entrance from 
the road tothe grounds. She seated herself upon a 
stone bench a little off from the avenue, and gazed 
quietly around with that observing eye which never 
lost the most minute particular. 

The air was soft and warm, the moon was alread: 
coming up and dispelling the dusky shadows suf- 
ficiently to distinguish objects at a considerable 
distance. The murmur ofa little brook that tra- 
versed the grounds and came out of the thicket back 
of . seat was pleasantly audible, and the 
deafened cry of a whippowill sounded through 
the distance. The moon rose «higher, the re- 
pose of the spring evening inc ; and through 

e distance Sybil’s quick ear detected the tramp of 
horses, faint but rapidly approaching nearer. 

She rose from the bench and looked up the road, 
She saw Margaret and Mr. Laurence cantering gayly 
over the nearest hill. While she looked, the girl’s 
horse shied at some object by the road—started so 
violently that his rider, evidently taken by surprise, 
was thrown to the ground, 

Sybil Chase pressed her two hands hard together, 
a quick breath broke from her lips, and her eyes 
looked out large and wild; but she made no effort to 
go forward—never stirred from her attitude of 
strange orpectaney: 

Before Mr. Laurence could dismount and go to 
his cnyevicn’s assistance, a man rode rapid- 
ly 7 behind them. Sybil saw him stop, spring from 
his horse, and hasten with Mr. Laurence toward the 
lady. Before they reached the apes Margaret had 
risen; through the stillness Sybil caught the echo 
of hurried exclamations, a gay laugh from the young 

girl, which seemed to give assurance that she ha 
suffered no Lae 

At that sound the lady whispered a few words to 
herself, then, after an instant of hesitation, hurried 

ward the gates, pushed them open, and ran with 

her speed toward the foot of the hill. 

Before she reached the first rise, the three had 
mounted and were riding toward her; she was plain- 
ly visible to them in the moonlight, toiling rapidly up 
the ascent, and apparently so overcome by agitation 
og Bees but a desire to be of service pi 


" “ 

“ Are you hurt?” she called, wildly. 

“Not in the least,” Margaret answ while 
Laurence waved his miciing-o9p gayly in the air. 

Sybil clasped her hands, as if in involuntary thanks- 
giving and sunk down upon the bank, 

They rode toward her; as they reached the spot, 
wn Fou are not hart ilies Waring?” 

are not hu i aring?’ 

_ “Not in the least, t assure you.” 


hought she was ‘killed,”? exclaimed Sybil. 
“Oh, that dreadful shying horse! Don’t—don’t ride 
him again, Margaret,” 
The party drew rein near her. 
“ He meant no harm, poor fellow,” returned Mar- 


garet. 

“He might have killed you, neverth 
Sybil, with a sort of reproachful anxiety. 

She spoke rapidly, and appeared much alarmed; 
nevertheless, she found time to steal a quick glance 
toward the stranger who accompanied her friends. 
As her Be fell upon him she gave a slight start, 
and her face w pale; but, with a strong effort, 
she mastered the emotion, and turned away. 


Margaret, the horses will get restiess. A pleasant | o er even frightened, “lod,” excla Laurence. 


,” said 


CHAPTER X. 
THE GAME AT CHESS, 

A Frew more words passed, then Margaret said: 

“Miss Chase, let me present Mr, Hinchley to 

ou.” 

The lady bowed slightly in return to the stranger’s 
salutation, looked keenly from under her long eve- 
lashes, and turned again toward Miss Waring, who 
in spite of her assertions, was greatly terrified and 
shaken, as Sybil plainly detected through all her 
forced spirits. : 

“By the luckiest chance in the world, Hinchley 
rode up at the very moment Margaret fell,” said 
Laurence. 

“T was very fortunate in being so opportune in 
my arrival,” replied the og Begg 

‘We have not even asked how you happened to 
get here so une , said Margaret. 

“T saw Dr, Thorne in town this morning, and he 
told me that Uncle Gerald had been quite ili again, 
so I took the late train up—luckily, Smith, at the de- 
pot, had a horse to lend me.” : 

“Uncle Gerald is better,” Margaret said. 

“Tam glad to hear it; those attacks get so much 
worse that I was quite alarmed.” 2 

‘He seems very much shaken by this one,” Lau- 
rence said, “‘ but the doctor thinks he will soon get 
better; the warm weather is coming on, and that al- 
ways agrees with him, you know.” 

“You will stay a week or so, Ralph?” Margaret 


Ae AS long as I can; it depends on my news from 
wn.” 

‘* Miss Waring looks pale,” interrupted Sybil, whose 
head was still averted from Hinchley. : 

“ Are you really hurt,’ Margaret?” asked Hinchley- 

‘““Not in the least,” she replied; but her voice 
trembled a little. 

“She is frightened, of course,” said Sybil; ‘ who 
could help it? Iam sure she wi 1 not ride again this 
season.” 

“T think she is cured of such fears,” returned 
Laurence. 

**Oh yes,” answered Margaret, hastily. ‘ But let 
us ride home; it is getting late, and uncle will wan 
to see Ralph before going to bed.” , 

The three rode t pee the gates, which Miss 
Chase had left open, while that followed at 4 
little distance. 

“We are leaving her all alone,” said Margaret, i0 
a low bees to eee 1 jooka ‘tule Rae 

rue; and it scarcely looks > he 

lied. “Ride on to the house, Margaret, vvith Hinch- 
ey, and I will walk with her. jl 
‘Very well,” Margaret said, unable longer to con- 
ceal her nervousness, and not sorry that she 
have an aah ree to recover herself before [ag 
enduring her betrothed husband’s somewhat im 
patient scrutiny. 


The pair rode Mr. Laurence dismounted from 


Pe 
| his horse, and stood in the avenue as Miss Chase aP- 


proached. 
“You look in this moonlight 
as a knight-errant,” she said, 
“T am waiting for you,” he re 
“Indeed, there was no 
’ 


pale and melancholy 
of . 


‘ 


** Does that mean you prefer to walk alone?” 
“Tam not much given to incivility, you know; I 
did not wish to detain you from your friends.” 
“Oh, they will take care of each other,”’ he re- 
‘plied. “I wonder you don’t say something about 
im—you are less susceptible tl.an most young ladies, 
Hinchiley is a great favorite.” 
‘Please do not slander my sex, Mr. Laurence, or 
we shall quarrel at once.” 
‘And you will conquer me, as you always do at 
chess. t at all events, you can not be offended at 
my saying that you are different from youthful 


ar 


females in Napes O2 almost any other would have 
asked twenty questions in a breath about the 
stranger,” 


eS ye Mr. Hinchley is hardly a stranger,” she re- 
oi. Oh, that is true; but I believe you have never 
“ met him before.” y 
“No, but I have heard Miss Waring talk so much of 
her favorite cousin, and Mr. Waring is always sound- 
ing his praises.” ; 
4 “Fe is almost like a brother to Margaret; Iwonder 
you never saw him when you were here before.” 
> “He was in Europe,” replied Sybil, indifferently. 
» “Tam sorry Margaret received that fright.” 
) “‘T wish she had a little of your courage.” 
| 


=o 


“JT have been accustomed to ride from childhood—” 

“ And are the best horsewoman I ever saw.” 

“T ought to deny it, but shall not. At all events, 
Tam ior in the least afraid of Robin Hood nor of Sir 
Charles here;”’ as Sybil spoke, she offered the horse 
one of the roses she held in her hand. “That is a 
treat which the baronet appreciates,” she added. 
“ He isn’t often fed with roses.” 

“What a waste of sentiment,” he replied, ‘ to feed 
a horse on what any man would covet.” 

“He is grateful for them, at all events.” 

“Perhaps his master would be more grateful still; 
you have not tried hi 


him.” 

She laughed, selected a beautiful bud from the 

bunch, and looked at it for a moment. When he 
hed forth his hand, she drew back the flower 
with a gesture too pretty to be called eee 

‘No; Sir Charles shall have that, and Miss Waning 
will like the rest.” ‘ 

He was alittle annoyed; any man would have been, 
treated with this seeming indifference, whether he 
cared for the person or not. : 

“You are determined never to be friends with me,” 


he said. 
‘On the contrary, I have to thank you and every- 
body here for a great deal of kindness.” 
iy “Tam sure both Margaret and Mr. Waring feel 
| much obliged to you; her health is so delicate, that 
_ the house would have been in hopeless disorder ex- 
for your attention, and the old geiitleman con- 
sid 3.5 ae perfection.” 
“Tt is very pleasant to be appreciated,” she an- 
_ Bwered, gay. 7; “At least, you ought to thank me; 
geert iss Waring from dying of regret during your 
absence, 
“Margaret would never die from any such feel- 
ing,” he replied, impatiently. 
_ *T think where she loves, all her feelings are 
centered.” pare, 
* Ah, Miss Chase, romance fades rapidly during a 
engagement,’ 
“So all engaged people tell mo,” she answered; 


 “T shall take warning from this rience of others. 
_ But we must walk faster; Miss Waring will think us 
lost, unless Mr. Hinchley is charming enough to 


her Zorget our absence.” r 
“T think Margaret does not care much for the 
S89 of gentlemen.” 
“Not in general, I believe.” > 
‘ap; vor in any particular case, T should hope,” he | 
Said, quickly. uarrel a great deal, as you 
know, Miss but 1 have never thought’ coquet- 
mY pong, her. f8 ts.” 
or 
_ “Finchley is greatly admired by young ladies,” , 
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Jursued Laurence; but he seems to care very 
ttle about it.” 

“He is very handsome—” ; 

“Why, you hardly looked at him.” 

a | was quoting Miss Waring—incorrectly, how- 
ever. ; 5 

“ What did she say?” 

“That he had a very noble face—something above 
mere beauty.” : 

“She was quite eloquent,” he said, dryly. 

ip om, no; but we were alone, and could not be 
silent. 

“ And so you talked of Ralph Hinchley?” 

“Naturally enough, as he is her nearest relative. 
Are eee blaming Miss Waring or me?” 

“ Neither, I assure you.” 

“Mr, Hinchley is dependent upon his profession, I 
believe?” 

‘““Yes; I fancy he is not rich at all.” 

“There I can sympathize with him.” 

* Have you come to that?” 

“Don’t make me appear silly! If Margaret were 
here, I should say something that you might con- 
strue into:a compliment.” 

“You have never paid me one—”’ 

“T never do compliment people whom I respect; 
that may account for it.” } 

“But what would you have said?” 

* That the men I have been in the habit of meet- 
ing sitice I came here have made me difficult to 
please, so that quite-young gentlemen seldom strike 
me favorably.” 

“Oh, that is flattery—” 

“Tt would have been to Miss Waring.” 

‘* How so?” 

“ A compliment to her taste in selecting you as a 
husband.” 

by that time they had reached the veranda, and 
as she spoke the last words, Miss Chase ran up the 
steps, humming a song. and entered the hall just as 
Margaret descended the stairs, after having ex- 
cheaged her habit for a dress more suitable to the 

ouse. - 

* Are you better?”’ Sybil asked. ‘ 

“Yes; but, I was terribly frightened, though I 


‘would not have Mr. Laurence know it for the world 


“a timidity annoys ,him so much.” 
* He is coming,” whispered Miss Chase. 
Please come and make the tea,” said Margaret; 
“my hands shake yet.” 
Mr. Laurence joined them in the hall. 
Li coe you are not frightened, now it is all over?” 
he asked. : 
“No, not much; anyway, I am unhurt.” : 
Miss Chase threw back the hood of her cloak, and 


accompanied them into the library; a glance at the 


hall-glass had convinced her that her appearance was 
picturesque. She stood a second in the door, took 
off the pretty blue mantle and laid it on the sofa; 
the breeze had given her a color, and her hair an 
added wave, particularly becoming. . 

Margaret ensconced herself in an easy-chair near 
the fire, which had been kindled to pve an apnear- 
ance of comfort to the room, although the night w: 
too warm to render it necessary. Miss Chase s 
pms by the tray, while Laurence turned to Mar- 
garet:= ~ 

‘“Where is Mr, Hinchley?” ; 

“Gone up to see uncle; he will be down in a 
moment.” - 

The gentleman entered as she spoke. Sybil 
Chase was occupied, and did not look up. He gave 
her a quick glance, started, and a perplexed look 

assed over his face as if he fancied that he 
seen her before, and was trying to remember 


where; then it faded, and he sat down near his ~ 


cousin, 
“Uncle has gone to bed,” he said; “he looks very 


ill to-night. 
ey But be is better, I am sure he is,” she replied, 


anxiously. 
“I hope so,” he answered; and, remarking her 


8 


a jitation, changed the subject at once. 
been trouting, Laurence?” he asked, “I reuember 
your old passion.”’ : : 

“T vas out the other day, but we will go again—an 
exvedition for the ladies. Are you fond of trout- 
fishing, Miss Chase?” - 

“Yess 
cruelty,” 

* And an Margaret’ 

“T shall like to go; but I never have any success.” 

“ And you think it wicked, I believe?” he replied, 
carelessly, and with a little irony, such as was often 
Sppsreny in the conversations between the two 
overs, 

“No matter what I think,” she replied, smiling 
pleasantly enough, although displeased at his man- 
ner; “I will not force my private convictions upon 


any of you.” , 

“ But you will have a cup of tea?” said Miss Chase. 

Mr. Hinchley went to the table, and taking the 
cup from Sybi , carried it to his cousin, 

“ Hester has 
rence, laughing, as he approached the table. 

“ Which I am morally certain you will spill on the 
' carpet—won’t he, Miss Waring?’ 

“Of course; do keep him at the table, for the 
sake of the new carpet which we both admire so 
much.” : 

“Then the whole dish of marmalade will be in 
danger,” said Laurence, 

‘© Miss Chase will wisely meve it,” added Hinchley. 

“T think I must,” added Sybil, “but there, you 
shall have a very large spoonful; it is better than 
roses.”’ 

She put the conserve neh his plate, took up her 
flowers that lay on the table, and added: 

“T picked these for you, Miss Waring; they are 
from your favorite bush.” 

She gave them to Hinchley to carry to Margaret; 
Mr. eros ate his marmalade and looked a little 
vexed. 

“They are beautiful roses,” Hinchley said, 

“Very,” Margaret replied, putting them careless- 
ly in her hair; *t you shall have a bud to reward you 
for not having purloined the whole bunch.” 


"She selected a half-open rose and handed it to him. ° 


Miss Chase smiled imperceptibly. 

“May I have a cup of tea, Miss Chase?” asked 
Laurence, adding, as he bent toward her: ‘ You 
were over fastidious, you see.” 

Not a word answered Sybil—just the slightest 
elevation of her eyebrows, the least possible expres- 
sion of surprise about her mouth; yet, by that mere 


nothing, she contrived to show that she disapproved | 


treated us to marmalade,” said Lau-- 
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“TTave you | 


| for the old maid wisely 
I must plea guilty to the weakness and | 


almost like 
| were almost equally hemes to both. Mr. Waring was 


of the innocent and thoughtless act, but meant to | 


feeling to herself. 
passed pleasantly enough. Mr. Lau- 
rence forgot his momentary vexation, the cause of 
which he could scarcely have told. He pee go 
Miss Chase to a game of chess, and she consented. 
pee the two played, Margaret and Mr. Hinchley 
8a 
ures ye old times. new books and the thousand other 
trifles, about whien people who ‘have no deep feel- 
om, Po common converse together. 
ss Chase lost the game because she had made 
up her mind to be defeated; but the next she won. 
Still, during the whole evening her attention was 
not sufficiently fixed upon either board or moves to 
prevent her hearing and seeing every thing that 
‘passed around her, 


CHAPTER XI, 
THE FEMALE IAGO. 

Tar engagement between Laurence and Margaret 
Waring had been a family affair, brought about 
principally by the romance of a maiden aunt, with 
whom the young man was a favorite. - 

Edward had been under this relative’s charge after 
thé death of his parents, which occurred during his 
childhood, and she had petted and spoiled the boy as 
only a sad could have done. 

‘ » the uncle of Margaret, was one of 


a any such 
The evenin 


Miss .Laurence’s nearest neighbors, and the girl had 
been almost as great a favorite with the begs as 
her own nephew. Indeed, it was said that Mabel 
Laurence had loved Margaret’s father in her youth- 
ful days; but how that might be nobody really knew, 
ept her own secrets, as 
women, after all, are apt to do when there is nothing 
to ean the ra, in them. 

ut it happened that the boy and girl were reared 
rother and sister, and the two houses 


aconfirmed invalid, whose life seemed to hang upon a 


| thread, and Miss Laurence had always been in year- 


tation that the girl would soon come entire- 
her charge. 

Feome are generally mistaken in such calculations, 
ahd Miss Laurence was no exception; for when Mar- 
garet Waring was sixteen, the spinster died in her 
arms after a short but violent iliness. ; 

Edward, then a youth of twenty, was traveling in 
Europe, and by one of the old lady’s last commands 
was to remain there at least a'year longer. When 
the will was opened, it was found to contain a singu- 
lar clause—one common enough in novels, and as 
the Cate had been an insatiable devourer of 
light literature, it is quite probable that she derived 
from thence the idea which was expressed in her 
testament. 

‘Her fortune, which was a very large one, was 
divided equally between her nephew and M ret 
Waring, on condition that they became husband and 
wife; Otherwise, no provision was made for Mar- 
garet, a small annuity was left Laurence, and the 
rest of the property was to be employed in founding 
a hospital for old maids. 

Now, I am not drawing upon my imagination for 
these details; this was the will as it was actually 
written, Miss Laurence was convinced that Mar- 
garet and her nephew had Joved each other from 
childhood, so that she believed herself acting for 
their happiness; besides, she had English blood in 
her veins, and could not resist the true British de- 
sire to display her own power and authority, even 
after death, 

The year passed. Edward Laurence returned 
home when Margaret was seventeen; the enetae 
ment had been regarded as a settled thing. e 
young le loved each other—there could be no 
doubt of that; but, after a time, the very certain- 
ty that their destinies had been settled for them in a 
fashion so compulsory, led to all manner of disagree 
ments and quarrels. 

Two years before the commencement of this 
record, Mr. Waring had been obliged to go South 
for his health, and it was necessary to provide a 
companion for Margaret during his absence. Some 
friend had introduced Sybil Chase, and she spent the 
winter in the dpent From the time of her entrance 
into that house could be dated the first real unhappi- 


lye 
ly under 


| ness of the young pair. 


the fire, and talked of their uncle, the pleas- | 


Ae ait a a 


Sybil had been brought up by a bad, unprincipled 
mother, educated far beyond what the woman’s 
means seemed to permit, and for what end only her 
own erratic mind ever knew. Soon after she left 
school, the young girl quarreled with her mother, 
and for several years earned her own living as best 
she might. We will not inquire too closely into the 
records of that Bohemian life. It is sufficient for 
our story that she at length took up her residence 
with Margaret Waring, just as that young lady’s en- 
gagement to young Laurence became known. 

How it came about, Margaret could never have told; 
but before she had been many weeks in the house, 
Sybil Chase had made herself of the utmost import- 


ance there. She quietly relieved Margaret of every — 


duty; sho read to her, she talked with her—not at 
all with the manner of a dependent, which, in a cer- 
tain sense, she was not, but as an equal and friend. 

When Margaret 
tain unaccountable repugnance to Sybil; yet in her 
society there was a charm which few people could 
have resisted. Against her better j Ronee con- 
trary to her principles and her common sense, Mat+ 


~ 


se —" 


had time to think, she felt a cer- _ 


* 


: 
i 
. 
: 
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| 
garet acquired a habit of talking freely with her. ° 


Sybil knew all the disagreements and troubles which 


disturbed the house, understood pertectty. mired vt ' 
mse. 


character, and had studied Laurence 
still more subtle criticism. 

With all the wild fervor of her passionate youth, 
Sybil Chase became fatally attached to young 
Laurence; yet so firm was her self-command, so 
deep her powers of duplicity, that she gave no sign 
of the passion that consumed her, In ¢ 
her soul she was resolved that the man she loved 
should never fulfill his engagement; but just as she 
was beginning to weave her meshes around him, Mr. 
Waring returned home, broke up his-establishment, 
and proceeded with his daughter on a long tour 
through the West Indies and Southern States. 
“Once more this singular young creature was 
thrown back upon her mother’s support. An im- 
perfect reconciliation took place between them, and 
she sunk gradually into her old life, which became 
more and more irksome from contact with persons 
so unlike those with whom she had been recently as- 


sociated, 
While her mind was in this restless state, she 
heard that young Laurence had followed. his_be- 
trothed to Cuba, in which place the marriage had 
taken place. The news stung her to madness. fi 
the first paroxysm of wounded affection and morti- 
fied pride, she fell in with Philip Yates, married him 
rivately, and went away. 
E in two years she came back to her mother again, 
but to be the protector, not the dependent, now. 
She had money, which was shared generously with 
the.old woman; but, in a short time, this constant 
companionship with an unrefined and evil-minded 
woman became unendurable. Sybil was in no state 
of mind to accept the dull life presented in this com- 

anionship. She had rested long enough, and now 
Feit that keen hunger for excitement which follows 
prolonged inaction, 

While this fever was strong upon her, she met 
Laurence in the street. Little suspecting the passion 
that drove the blood from her cheek, or that they 
had, met before in far distant mountains of the 
Golden State, be upbraided her kindly for keeping 
aloof from her old friends, spoke regrestaly of Mr. 
Waring’s still infirm health, and of Margaret’s pro- 
r eebleness. 2 
‘ She iioked down the passion that swelled in her 
throat, and inquired kindly if his wife had been seri- 
ously ill 


Laurence laughed, “ Wife?” he answered, color- | 


ing alittle. “ Maggie and I are not married yet. 
The old gentleman says that we are young enough 
to wait.’ 


with | j 
| mission, often prevented her 


| 


e depths of | 
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which were at once the fault and the misfortune of a 
forced position, 

Beh, Was prog and ex: 
I 


ven Y , Morvidly sensi- 
tive, and her high spirit revolt 


at theidea of sub- 
ding to her lover's 


wishes when she knew herself to be in the wrong. 
These feelings rendered her fearful of ing her 
fondness, and in num ways brought pain to 


her own heart and that of the man who loved her. 
On the other hand, Edward was as passionate and 

br) path as she could possibly be; his temper was 

violent, and when that was roused, he gave way to 


every reckless word that anger could suggest, for- 
getting them entirely when his Lana ee cooled, Mar- 
red them all, 


garct could not forget; she remem 
reasured up every cruel word, every scornfulsneer, 
like poisoned arrows wherewith to pierce her heart 
anew in her lonely hours, 

The young girl grew cold and unsympathetic, 
careless of exciting his but often taking refuge 
in an icy impassibility, w- h excited him more than 
any recrimination would have done, A stubborn, 
obstinate will developed itself in her character, 
against which the waves of her lover’s passions heat 
a ee but that very resolution separated them still 

urtner, 

All this had been the growth of Sybil's subtle in- 
fluence. For the first period of their e 


| they had been very happy. What caused their first 
quarrel, neither co have told; the source was 
probably as slight as it usu is in such cases; the 


effect had been fraught with many evil influences, 
such as are apt to follow similar misunderstandings. 

They had reached a point where each looked back 
on. the past with angry, defiant feelings. It was 
like gazing across a troubled sea upon a fair lanti- 
scape—to glance from the present back into the 
beautiful past. : 

Had they been older and wiser, both parties might 
have done much toward rig a state of thin 
A single honest effort would have swept aside the 
heavy clouds which loomed darkly in the future, 
But neither of them understood this, or would haye 
made any effort of the kind had it been pointed out, 
So they quarreled openly and avowadly, and the 
fact that in each heart lay a great well-spring of af- 
esis made their quarrels more bitter and im- 
placable. 

Margaret was made to believe that her lover had 
ceased to care for her, and wished to continue his 


engagement only that he might tyrannize and com- — 


mand, Her health had become more delicate than 


| ever, the bloom of early girlhood was fading, and 
to think 


_ her beauty gone, and decided that with it allaffec- _ 


Sybil’s heart bounded in her bosom, Her eyes . 
fashed 


—she could not altogether conceal the triumph 

of her joy. : 

et ie never coming to see Margaret?” he said, 

“ Margaret—Margaret Waring? Oh yes.” | 

“The old gentleman is seriously ill again. You 
ought to come. He often says no one ever proved 
SO good anurse as you.” eF 

“The good old man. I will go to him. 

She went to Waring house the next dey, and 
stayed there. Mr. Waring was ill and selfish; he 
would not let her go away. She yielded with appar- 
ent reluctance, and Sued commenced her work. 
By her soft word roken tences, and subtle 
looks, Margaret and Laurence had become almost 
completely estranged, and nothing but the persua- 
sions of mutual friends eir | 
engagement which bound them, Sybil looke 
and waited, fostered their difficulties, and watched 
for the moment which should secure the victory to 


her love. / 

She was atly aided by the manner in which 
their betrothal hadbeen brought about, the conse- 
quences of which had been exactly those a wise per- 
son would have anticipated. The romance of an in- 
voluntary engagement wore rapidly away. Both 
were pained, oer 


\ 


prevented their ‘gre the | 


on. | 


peace which must desolate their after 


although still very lovely, she had learned 
tion had departed from the heart of her betrothed. 


Those feelings and suspicions made her colder and — 


more unyiel until Edward wondered he could 
ever have thought her winning or gentle. He was 
irritated by the indifference with which she treated 
every attempt at a reconciliation, and the violence of 
his eee increased in proportion to the pain of his 
position. 

They suffered greatly, those poor, blind creatures! 
Daily the cloud which had descended ng their 
home grew blacker and swept them still further 
apart. Indeed, they had 
it would need but a little to bring the tempest 
down in its wild fury—the terrible tempest which 
should wrench from them all hope of happiness = 
ves, an 
eave them stranded upon a desert with no hope left, 
pcre martiage of thid young couple ‘had beet de 

e mar of this y couple 
ferred from various causes, the principal ones 


pal be- 

Mr. W *s frequent illnesses and the delicate 
ie fn whieh Margarets health had fallen during 
@ past year. : j 
Laureibe almogt made his home at the house, and 
as he had no profession or settled business, he 


| found more time than was requisite for making him- 


each blamed the other for things | self miserable, and gave way to all 


manner of 
pinings, cuethi sav 


agement . 


reached that point where 


= 


on 


_ During her former residence at Mr. Waring’s 
house, it had chanced that Hinchley had never seen 
Sybil bag and her very existence was almost un- 
known to him, before that agitated introduction on 

- the hillside, Thus she had no fears of a recognition, 
or that her face would bring back to him that fear- 
ful night in the valley ranch, With her heart thus 
at rest, she went down-stairs on the morning after 
his arrival, according to her usual habit since the 
pleasant June weather had come in. No members 
of the family were stirring except the servants, for 
Margaret was inclined to tify the indolence 
arising from ill-health, and the family breakfast- 
hour was always a late one. 

» With her cheeks fresh as the roses, Miss Chase 
descended the stairs, went forth to the garden, and 
proceeded into the rose thickets, looking beautiful 
and bright as the dewy scene that surrounded her, 
Indeed, as she stood therein her gipsy bonnet and 
pone KP a prettier picture could not well be 
imagined. 

She had a basket on her arm, a pair of scissors in 
her hand, and wer gs snipped off the stems of such 
blossoms as pleased her; she pressed the gathered 
roses to her red lips till they were wet with dew, 
took the fresh scent of each in turn, and drop d 
one after another into her basket. While purs 
her task, she sung snatches of pleasant tunes ina 
clear soprano voice that floated richly on the air. 

ge ng in the midst of her employment, 
Miss Chase glanced toward the upper windows or the 
hall-door, The first person who appeared was Mr. 
Laurence, He saw Sybil and walked toward her. 
Miss Chase was greatly occupied just then, and gave 
no attention to his pbEte ; 

“Good-morning,” he said; “are you talking so 


gw etly with those roses that you can neither see nor 


} 


os 


_ “T thought very lit 


“Tam trving to steal their color,” she replied, 

with an honest sort of frankness that was very cap- 
tivating. ‘‘ Look at this bud, Mr. Laurence; did you 
ever see any thing more beautiful?” 
_ “Tovely, indeed; you perceive you were over 
fastidious about apr ne away your flowers last 
night. Margaret did not prize them as highly as 
you ex . 

“What proof have you?” 

“She gave one to Hinchley.” 

“Oh yes, so she did; but he is a relative, remem- 
ber. Ineed not offer you flowersin your own gar- 
den. Tam certain it was the merest thoughtlessness 

_ which made Margaret bestow the roses on your 
guest last night.” 

“Who ever supposed it was any thing else?” 

Soa I thought — that is, from the way you 

oke— 


sp 
‘What did you think?” 
_ “That you were not Seger tase if I must say it.” 
; e about the matter. I have 
fancy for pie up asa pale-faced Othello.” 
“Oh dear, I should hope not; there would be no- 
body but me to play Emilie, and I should certainly 
run away, instead of standing by poor Desdemona, 
: die Thave to beg your pardon for my absurd mis- 


“What do you mean?” 

“For thinking you were displeased, I might 
have known you had more sense, but I have seer. 
men who would have pouted for a week over a trifle 
of less consequence.” 

“4 ee hs think it wrong?” 

Good heavens, no; but Lam not a proper judge. 


4s _Isuppose every wife ought to be exceedingly care- 
- ful; but then i . ye 


‘ 


, 


is a woman to be deprived of ev 

bit of sentiment or romance?” . bd 

I don’t think Margaret addicted to either, I 
should be y to believe it.’ 

“ And T too. 


tI must take my basket of flowers — 


into the house; don’t stand here fighting shadows, — 


My, Peatence ¥ 

am not aware that I have been doing battle 

th any such unsubstantial thing,” he sone de 
Miss Chase turned toward the ouse; he followed, 


SYBIL CHASE. 


but with a new train of thought awakened in his 
mind. He began to wonder if he really had been 
displeased at this trifle; certainly, he was not 
} ous, but ‘he would permit no impropriety. Had 
here been any? The simple giving of a flower—she 
had done nothing more than that; and yet—well, he 
had not thought much of it at the time, but Miss Chase 
in a measure convinced him that he was more 
impressed than he had believed. If Margaret was 
oing to add coquetry to her numerous other 
aults, his life would be irksome enough! 

He accompanied. pe into the breakfast-room, 
helped her arrange the flowers, and in the process 
they fell into a pleasant conversation. It was a full 
half-hour before Hinchley or eorgetes made their 
appearance. <A great deal can done in that 
length of time, especially when economized with as 
much wisdom as Sybi e was capable of employ- 


CHAPTER XiIi. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Soon after breakfast, Hinchley and Laurence rode 
over toa neighboring town upon some business for 
Mr. Waring, leaving the two ladies alone. 

Miss Chase and Margaret still sat in the breakfast- 
room, the latter pretending to read the paper, from 
very weariness and disinclination to talk, while 
Sybil held some embroidery in her hand, and, under 
cover of that employment, watched her companion 
with keen scrutiny, 

“Tam seized with a fever,” she said, suddenly. 

Margaret looked up and smiled a little, 

= at is the name of it?’’ she asked. 

“One common enough to us poor, weak women—I 
want a new spring dress, If it were not for leavin; 
you alone, I am half inclined to run into town an 
make a purchase.” 

“Do not let me detain you,” returned Margaret. 
feeling so ill at ease with herself and every thing and 
person around her, that she was pleased with this 
prospect of solitude. 

““T suppose the gentlemen will soon return.” 

“fam sure I do not know,” she answered, indif- 
ferently. 

“You will not feel lonely if I go?” 

“Pray, do not think me so foolish.” 

“You know I like to sit with you, Miss Waring.” 

“But to-day, go to town and shop if the mania 
has taken possession of you. By the way, if you see 
any pretty pink organdy, you may purchase it for 
me, and leave it at Mrs. Forrest’s to be made up. 
ee, now, a new dress is the very thing I 
want, 

“T had better dress at once; let me see, the train 
starts at eleven. I shall be in town at two o’clock.” 

= re aps drive you over to the depot; you 
have just time to dress and get there. You will be 
back to dinner?” ; 

“Oh, yes; before, perhaps.” 

After a few careless words, Miss Chase went up to 
her room, and as she passed down-stairs ready to 
fe opened the door of the breakfast-room, where 

net satin the same dreary solitude, 

“Have you any other commands?” she asked, 
pleasantly, 

% None, thank you; what a fine day you will 

ve 


he Oh, lovely; good-morning.” 


Margaret returned this farewell, and Miss Chase — 


ure. 

There the unhappy girl remained, and let the 
hours float on while his er herself up to a thou- 
sand bitter reflections. The bright spring morning 
had no charm for Margaret, the merry carols of the 
birds upon the lawn had lost their sweetness to her 


aze upon the dark shadows G 
ow, day by day, 


took her depart 


daily, 


for one of her age; but she had sterner tro’ 


sc the promise of her girlhood had cheated her! 


it drifted ints — 
g i to fail ily, 
{ that of itself would have been sorrow ones e 
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The affection which she ha@ believed was to brighten 
all coming years, was rap’ fading from her life. 

Let it go! She would make no effort to recovel 
either the hopes or the love that she had lost, 
Laurence might take his own course; she would not 
try to recall his wandering fancies, She believed 
that her heart was strong enough to despise his lov 
if again offered. There Margaret made the mistak« 
which all young persons fall into when the proud, 
untried heart falls into its first love-sorrow. 

While Margaret indulged in that mournful reveri 
2 Si Chase was on her way-to the city, smiling an 
pleasant, affable to every one that came in her way; 
even the servant, who drove her over to the station, 
thought to himself what a different lady she was 
from his silent, haughty mistress; and the farmers 
who rented portions of Mr. Waring’s estate, and 
among whom she had made herself a very popular 
person, smiled pleasantly assherode by. 

Cheerful and handsome she looked, sitting in the 
train, and_ being whirled rapidly along the pretty 
route on her way to town. She reached the city 
even earlier than she anticipated, and went about 
her errands at once, with her accustomed straight- 
forwardness. Nothing was forgotten,  Margaret’s 
indifferent message was punctually fulfilled, and in 
a manner which must have satisfied a much more 
difficult person than ee £ 

When she had completed her purchases, Miss 
Chase took her way to a retired and somewhat 
unpleasant part of the town. She had her vail 
drawn, and hurried along as if anxious not to be ob- 
served by-any chance acquaintance, 

She stopped before a decent looking tenement- 
house, ascended the steps, glanced about with her 
habitual caution, to see thateno one was watching 
her, and entered the hall. She mounted the weary 
staircase, which appeared interminable; passed 
through several dark entries, and at length knocked 
atone of the doors which opened into a passage 
nearest the roof. 

Twice she knocked, the second time imperatively 
oy with impatience; then a querulous voice called 
out: 

** Come in, can’t you; the door isn’t locked.”’ 

So Miss Chase turned the knob, opened the door, 
and entered a small, plainly furnished room, yet 
bearing no evidence of the extreme poverty which 
often makes the tenement-house so dreary. 

A woman was seated near the little window, in a 
stiff-backed chair, dividing her attention between a 
half-finished stocking and a number of some weekly 
newspaper of the cheapest class, full of wonderful 
cuts and more wonderful stories. 

She looked up quickly as Miss Chase entered, gave 
out an evil, wicked glance, which appeared natural 
to her, although the general appearance of her face 
was quiet and commonplace enough. 

‘So you've come,” was her only salutation. 

pol did ee sp mel s 

expected you e days ago, 

“T was constant], heoieds te was impossible fot 
me to get away until now.” 

“You needn’t lie,” returned the woman, curtly. 

“T won't,” said Sybil, serene as ever. 

She seated hi Beppete the female and untied 
her bonnet-strings, looking placid and at home, aq 
She invariably was in all places and under all cir. 

cumstances, 

__ The woman glanced keenly at her, and a strange 
sort of affectionate look crept over her face. 

“You're brooding mischief,” she pronounced sud- 
denly and emphatically, as if she would permit no 
contradiction. 

‘What makes you think so?” Sybil asked. 
“Cause you grow De ie acre when you get 
that bright contente ok, I always know there’s 
Something in the wind.” F { 

‘You are very wise,” replied Sybil, evincing no 
displeasure at the accusation, which would have 
Struck many persons unpleasantly. 

“Yes; Iain’t blind; I’ve generally kept my eyes 
%pen going through this world.” 
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adaleos the ws only way, ff one does not wish to run 
; the wall.” 


As you did once,” retorted the woman, with a 
enema = you know you did that, cute as you think 
ourself, 

“T have not forgotten it,”’ replied Sybil, coolly; 
“the hurt taught me to kee r ny aver oor 

Learned you to look before you leap,” said the 
woman, “ 
lessons.” 

hed did not answer, but shrugged her shoulders 
slightly, and gazed out of the window, occupied 
with her own reflections. 

“Now don’t act as if I was a lo 
a) woman fretfully; “there’s not: 
mad.” 

“J was waiting to hear what you would say next.” 

““What.did you come for?” 

“*'To see you, of course,” 

“Well, look at me; I don’t charge anything for 
the sight! I used to be worth the trouble of turning 
round to see, I did; I was better looking than you 
are or ever will be—but that’s all over. Just say 
what you’re after now.” 

“I came because I thought you wanted some- 


thing.” 

“3 Fou should have brought me money three days 
ago; I hate to be behindhand with my rent.” 

“Surely you eee to have had enough for that; 
you know how little money I possess.” 

“ Widdle-de-dee! Ask that Laurence for some.” 

i Me IT can not do that; you must see how impossible 
is. ’ 

“There’s nothing impossible where money is con- 
cerned. But no matter, take your own way.” 

“It is growing clear now,” said Sybil. 

“Time it did; you’ve made mince enough.” 

‘Sybil did not appear desirous of pursuing the con- 
versation. She took out her purse, counted several 
gold pieces into her palm, while the woman watched 

er with covetous eyes. ' 

“That will serve you until I come again,” she 
said, extending her hand. 

The woman clutched the money eagerly, counted 
it twice to be certain there was no mistake, then 
rose from her seat and went to an old bureau in a 
corner of the room. After fumbling in her pocket 
for a while, and pulling out a heterogeneous mass 
of things, a dingy red silk handkerchief among the 
rest, she produced a small key, unlocked one of the, 
drawers, and put the gold carefully away in a buck- — 
skin bag; then she locked the bureau again and re- 
turned to her seat. 

“That is safe,” she said, more complacently; the 
touch of the money had evidently mollified her 
feelings. ‘Now, let’s talk about something else— 
— your plans, say.” % ; 

“I can not answer your questions; every thing 
dark yet—a few months will decide.” ios 

“Don’t you get careless, you know.” 

* There is no fear; I am not a child.” 

“No; and you've learned by the hardest.” 

“Don’t ever speak of the past; I can bury it now 
—I have buried it.” : 

ee Ashen it’s a dead friend I guess you ain’t sorry to 


be rid of. 

Sybil looked white; her e had a strained, un- 
natural expression, and her hands clenched together 
with the old force and tightness. 

“Tt is all over—all over.” 

_ “Nothing to be afraid of, I s’pose, unless you be- 
lieve in ghosts or such things.” 

Sybil’s face epeneed she propped her hands; the 
color came back to her cheek—she laughed outright, 
a defiant mocking sound. : 

ne Not at all; no ghost will trouble me—not even 


is. 
“Tell me a little how things go on.” | 
The woman drew closer to her visitor, and in- 
clined her head to listen prbentinely. Sybil talked 
for many moments in a voice sunk almost to a whis- 
per, as if dropping hints to which she dared not give 
utterance aloud, . : 


of wood,” said 
makes me so 


ell, I guess you owe a good dealto my 


i ee 


Her companion noted every word and movement, 
whue a bad, malignant Le are crept over her 
face, till it seemed impossible that it should ever 
have looked comely or pleasant. Sometimes she 
- nodded her head approvingly; once she laughed 
outright. Sybil put up her hand to check the merri- 
ment, which would have grated harshly upon a less 
well-attuned ear than hers. 

“T must go now,” Miss Chase said, at last; “I 
shall not get back by dinner-time as it is,” 

“T ought to be there,” the woman exclaimed; 

“there is so much I could do.” 
~ “TT know that, if you would only manage to control 
your temper.” 

‘*Never you fear me; I can do that easy enough 
when there is any thing to be gained by it.’ 

“One never knows what may happen. Always 
si yourself in readiness to obey my summons.” 

**T could start at any moment. 

“We shall be obliged to wait; an opportunity ma 
arise i laytrags I could introduce you to the house.’ 

“Make the opportunity; a smart woman can al- 
ways do that.” 

“Ah! you have not my prudence.” 

“i yoo you learned it lately; but we won’t quar- 
rel. If you want me, I will come.” 

“You would not care in what way; you would not 
mind the occupation?” 

“Lord bless you, no; I’m good at any thing— 
general housework, cooking; it’s all fish that comes 
to Saat 

“Good-by, now,” said Sybil; “I ghall miss the 

train if I stop another moment.” 
‘The woman followed her to the door, ynlapared 
some adiied parting advice, and watched her di ap- 
pear down the stairs. Then she returned to the 
room and set about preparing herself a cup of tea, 
chuckling occasionally in a sharp way, like a medi- 
tative macaw, and looking altogether so unpleasant 
that a timid person would have been reluctant to re- 
main alone in the chamber with her, 

As Miss Chase one dinner was over when 
she reached Mr. Waring’s residence. She quietly 
ss ete of her own repast which the housekeeper 
had condescended to set aside for her, and then, 
a changing her dress, went down into the li- 

rary. 

; Mn Laurence was sitting there alone, looking sul- 
len and discontented enough; but he brightened 

een when she entered, and greeted her cheer- 
u ‘ 

oT win glad you have come; I began to think I 
should have to spend the evening by myself, as 

Hinchley is busy with his uncle.” 

Pi ig he Miss Waring?’ ire asked. 

n her own room, pouting or crying, according 
to the stage her ill-humor has reached.” 
Sybil sighed and shook her head. 

“Are you blaming me?” he asked, 
_my fault that we Vache gee but. Margaret would 
provoke a saint! 1 could not tell to save my life 
what the disturbance began, about. I think 


**It was not 


Miss Chase. 
is bad, but she seems to do 


*T don’t see 


why; both Margaret and myself re- 
‘ard you as a 


end. Iknow she tells you all her 


said | 
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regretting, in a Christian manner, her inability 


Tees as much sympathy as words could have 
one, and was far safer just there. 

“The truth is,” exclaimed Laurence, suddenly, 
‘Margaret does not love me; there is the founda- 
tion of our troubles.” 

“ Are on not judging hastily?” 

“No; I have felt it for a long time; I am certain 
of it now. Tell me: do you believe any woman who 
loved a man would act as she does? Do you con- 
sider that she conducts herself as an engaged person 
should?” . 

“You must not ask me such questions; it would 
be wrong in me to answer.” 

** At least you can say if you think she loves me?” 

Miss Chase hesitated.- 

“Speak the truth,” said he, violently, 

“No,” returned Sybil, in a low whisper. 

‘““Hivery one sees it,” continued Laurence; ‘1 
moe you did. She is hard-hearted and ungrate- 


“Do not be harsh—” 

**How can I help it,” he interrupted; “she has 
wrecked my life—turned ® intoacurse. I have no 
hope—not a friend.” 

tear fell from Sybil’s downcast lashes, and rolled 
slowly down her cheek; she stole one glanee, full of 
beautiful sympathy toward him—that was ¢ i. 

“T believe you pity me,” he said; ‘of late Ihave 
begun to hope it. You will be my friend; say, will 
you not try to help me?” 

“So far as it is in my power, heaven knows I will. 
But Lam a woman; I must be so cautious. a 
I would not incur Margaret’s displeasure or that 0: 
Mr. Waring for the world.” 

“She would hate any one who feels kindly toward 
me!” He broke off abruptly, and gave himself up 
toa eany. train of thought which took him far 
away from his companion; it did not suit Sybil to 
have it continue, 

“You have had no tea,” she said; “shall I order 
it brought up?” 

_ “If you will stay and take it with me.” 
; S First, let me inquire if Miss Waring will come 
own.’ 

‘*Leave her where she is; I have had contention 
enough.” ; 

But Miss Chase kept her worldly wisdom in view. 
She went up stairs and found Margaret lying on the 
bed, but the unhappy girl could not be induced to 


rise. 
“J don’t wish any tea,” she said; “‘Iam going to 


een.” 

“Phen I will have mine in my room.” 

“Please go down,”’ said Margaret; ‘‘seme of those 
tiresome ple from the village will be certain to 
call, and if you are not ready to receive the 8 

i d t ready to ive them, I shall 
be dragged out. I sha’n’t take the trouble for Ralph 
or Mr. Laurence.” f : 

Willing to oblige, Miss Chase consented, and re- 
peste d the angry lover, only to exasperate his dis- 
content. 

No one did call that evening. Hinchley did not 
appenity and the two spent it in sad, earnest conver- 
sation, Edward Laurence retired to his room more 


| than ever offended with Margaret, and convinced 
| that Sybil Chase was the only person in the world 


who understood or pitied him—a high-minded, clear- 
sighted woman, whom he respected, and whose 
friendship appeared better worth having than the 
deepest love of Srna. women. Sybil sat baat 
ing over the fire. In all the mischief which she had 
wrought, there was no possibility of tracing her in- 
fluence; she had told no bungling falsehoods to be 
covered up or explained away; committed 20 
little feminine indiscretions at which the mistress of 
a@ household coulda eavil. Indeed, nothing could be 


more quiet and respectable than her whole conduct. _ 


She was very kind and useful in every respect. She — 
made the house far more comfortable than it. j 
ever been before, and was always ready to mediate 


in a quiet way between the lovers in.their quarrels 


& 


- 
» 
- 


els, 
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check them altogether; but with all her precautfons, 
she ee a difficult part to act, and it caused her much 
anxiety.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
HIGHCLIFF. 


OF course that last quarrel between Laurence and 
Margaret was put aside after a time, as so many 
peu difficulties had been; but it left a more 

urtful impression upon the minds of both than any 
former disagreement had ever been able to-produce, 

A party of guests, invited several months before, 
were staying at the house for a week, and in the 
ear gayety, both Laurence and Margaret almost 
forgot their troubles. There was nothing approach- 
ing confidence between them; they were civil and 
polite, but avoided explanations. In the haughty 
Sensiliveness of young hearts, neither party was in a 
— for taking the first step toward a reconcilia- 
ion. 

Parties and ditions of all sorts were planned 
and carried out, into which Margaret entered with a 
feverish excitement which increased her lover\ 
anger; he could not understand that her gayety wat 
a vexed foam, rising and frothing over the deep 
wretchedfiess within. 

Ralph Hinchley was still at the house, and his 
quick perceptions made him understand, more clear- 
ly than any one else, the state of feeling between the 
unhappy pair. he 

He was att honorable. dS tc man, and 
not for the world would he have been guilty of an 
act which, could produce new discord with those 
already divided hearts. i L 
his sympathy for Margaret made him unusually kind 
and gentle, But Miss Chase watched every move: 
ment or word with her lynx-eyes, and turned each 
into the shape that best suited her purpose. 

Laurence made Sybil his confidante now with the 
most perfect freedom; he told her all his suspicions, 
his un meh rae: and fears; she gave him back the 
most touching sympathy, and such advice as proved 
satisfactory to his feelings in every respect, 

Margaret was too much preoccupied to observe 
anything of this. Miss Chase was so wary and pru- 
dent that she would have averted the suspicions of a 
much more jealous person than her young hostess. 

Edward Laurence, even in his anger and wretched- 
ate fake have shrunk from any deliberate wrong 
to Margaret; but day by day, Sybil’s influence over 
him increased—day by day her wiles produced their 
effect, and placed him more completely in her dan- 
gerous power. 


But he pitied Laurence, and , 


They were conversing one morning in the break- | 


fast-room before any one else was down—for Miss 
Chase persevered in her habit of early rising, and 


many long talks and rambles were taken with anun- | 


- expressed understanding of which no one in the 
_ house had the slightest idea, 


subject of their conversations while she lay in her 
darkened chamber, trying to forget her ills in broken 
setae gla the dreary watches of the night had 
re ve. 

“How manok Miss Waring enjoys society,” hens 
Said; ‘‘I am glad that these people happen to 
come just now—she was miserable before.” 

“Then you pity her for the misfortunes she has 
brought n herself?” 

“‘T pity her all the more on that account.” 

3 I ppp 80 Papers 4% be 

; all even e is gay and happy now,” pur- 
Sued Sybil. 

“Yes; she can be pleasant to all the world except 
me,” cried Laurence, bitterly. 

“1 will not permit you to be unjust,” returned 
_ Miss Chase. ; 

__.“You cannot deny that she is heartless and capri- 
_Glous; you admitted as much the other day.” 

“Didi? Then it was ver wrong in me.” 

“Ah, you have no sympathy with my misery.” 


5 


They were talking of Margaret; she was often the — 


ms a not reproach me in this way; you know it is 
ust.” 
- But did you not own you considered her cold and 


“No; I admitted that she was capricious,” 

“But not heartless?” 

“‘Not at all; I believe her capable of strong, even 
intense feeling.” : 

“‘T have never witnessed any exhibition of it.” 

sigh hope she will always remain in ignorance of it 
h “ ” 

* Because ft would place her in a nabapey 

sition, I pity any woman who is liable to make 
he discovery of such feelings when it is too late— 
when she can but sit down in passive submission to 
her destiny.” = 

“Margaret is too impetuous for that.” 

‘*Nay, you cannot believe that she would fail to 
resist such feelings, when marriage made them a 
sin, 

“T have neyerthought. I do not choose to contem- 
plate the possibility of a thing like that.” 

“Tt is much wiser not,” : 

The words yo unpleasantly on Laurence’s ear; 
he could not tell why, but_a vague suspicion in re- 
gard to Margaret woke in his mind—once roused, no 
power could thrust it aside, 

“We go to Highcliff to-day, I believe,” Sybil said, 
after a pause, too wise ever to push a conversation 
one step too far. : ; 

“Yes; that was decided last night,” he answered, 
moodily. “I wish these people were gone; I am 
tired of bustle and confusion, My own stay in the 
country should terminate at once, only the old gen- 
tleman won’t hear of it.” 

Miss Chase expressed her entire patucipee in 
his weariness, and noticing that the hands of the 
clock had crept round to the hour at which people. 
might be pee to make their appearance, 
went out of the room and did not ap_ear again until 
several of the party were gathered in the breakfast- 
room, : 

Soon after noon they started upon the expedition 
to Highcliff, a lofty mountain that towewed over a 
river which flowed through the valley in which Mr. 
Waring’s property lay, and was accessible to the 
summit by pecans on horseback. 

It was a large, merry party; Margaret was reck- 
lessly gay, conscious that her lover was watching 
her, and growing more excited and determined to 
appear careless and unconcerned on that account. 

‘When they reached the top of the mountain, the 


horses were left in care of the servants, and the peo- - 


ple wandered about at their pleasure, dividing into 
ttle groups and enjoying themselves as best suited 
their peculiar idiosyneracies, 

Late in the afternoon, Sybil Chase, who had been 
talking first with one Sroup then with another, look- 
ed about and missed Margaret and Hinchley; it 
seemed proper to her, in her wisdom, that their 
movements should he watched, and she flitted hither 
and yon among the trees in search of them. 

Ma: t had gone with Hinchley and a ne 

1, who had her own object in seeking that part o: 

© woods, in search of a spring that broke out from 
the hollow of a charming little dell near by, filling the 
woods with its c ne music. The hollow was 
celebrated not only for its spring of fresh water, but 
for the bird-songs that rung through it from morn- 
ing to night, making the place, in more senses than 
one, a ise. 

The friends walked on, enjoying the shadows and 
sunshine that played through the branches. Marga-. 
ret really, no thought of avoiding any of her 
party; but after Laurence left her side, she had lit- 

care about time or place, 

As they came near the dell, Margaret’s young 
friend changed her mind, as girls of sixteen some- 
times will, very unaccountably, She had seen a cer- 
tain young gentleman flitting through the distant 


| Shadows, and as his supposed presence there had 


brought her toward the spring, a gun of his 
movements in another direction checked her desire 
for a drink of cold water on the instant. But she 


was seized with an overwhelming hunger for young , 
wintergreen, and that always grew best on slopes | 


which the sunshine visit 
hollows. 

She mentioned this craving wish with some hesita- 
cry i Margaret only smiled and said: 


occasionally—never in 


‘ Nonsense, nonsense; time enough for that when | 


we have seen the spring. 


They moved a few paces and came in sight of the | 


dell, a beautiful hollow shaded with he 
s wood and wild honeysuckles. 

Fragments of rock lay in the bed of the hollow, 
through whieh a crystal brooklet, born at the spring, 
crept and murmured caressingly, sending up its tiny 
spray, and clothing its friends, the rocks, with the 
brightest moss. Water-cresses shone up through 
ee waves, and speckled trout slept under the fern- 
leaves. 

It was a delightful place, cool and heavenly; but 
the young lady of sixteen saw that figure moving 


ocks, dog- 


away through the distance, and grew frantic from | 


fear of snakes. Copperheads and red-adders, she 
protested, were always found in just such places— 
she saw one then, creeping around the foot of that 
hemlock. So with pretty expostulations and divers 
shrieks loud enough to arrest the young man in his 
covert, she darted off toward the open glades, 
where that shadowy figure was soon 
knees gathering young 
Tf Sha 


) \ wintergreens for her benefit. 
we go on? 


Margaret asked, when the 
cat lady had retreated. 

“Tf you are not tired,” Hinchley answered. ‘I 
should like to go down very much. The dell is the 
prettiest spot I ever saw, and the water delicious,” 

“Oh, yes, it is a lovely spot,’ Margaret said. 
“Some day Lintend to make a sketch of it, Let us 
selevt the best view.” | 

They went down the descent and stood by the 
spring, which rushed out from among the rocks with 
a pleasant, bell-like murmur, and cast its tiny show- 
er of spray-bubbles over the violets that fringed it. 

** How still it is,” Margaret observed, 

“Yes; it is refreshing to escape from all that chat- 
ter. How constantly people do talk.” 

_ “Yet if one is silent, it is to be considered stupid.” 
“But stupidity would be a relief sometimes.” 

Margaret did not-answer; she was busy with her 
own thoughts. When Hinchley spoke again it was 
of other things. He had been shocked at finding so 
much changed at the homestead, for the old gentle- 
+ man now saw no visitors and seldom left his room, 
. and hee felt that he ought tomake Margaret un- 

derstand how little hope there was that she could 

much longer have her uncle’s house as a place of 
protection. 

Margaret wept bitterly; but when he attempted to 

speak of Laurence, or allude to her marriage, she 

’ only turned passionately away, with bitter, haughty 

nar bai that made Ralph fear both for her and his 

riend, 


While they stood talking by the spring, Sybil | 


Chase moved softly through the underbrush and 
looked down at them. ter a moment’s silent 
watch, she went back toward the place where she 
had lett Laurence conversing with a group of per- 
sons who had become tired of wandering among the 


oie xemained a little way off from get mds € and 
soon he took occasion to join her. ey began 


il did not appear to 
‘ticular spot, but was walking as absently alo 

_ as himself. She paused on a rise of ground whic 
commanded a view of the dell. Sybil watched Lau- 
rence, but stood with her face turned from the 


ell—gave a quick start, while ti to 
his fons ead : ) e the color shot up 


““ Are you ill?” Sybil asked, gently. 


usy on his | 


converse, and gradually walked down the bill. | 
leading him to any | 


eorets. He a Sa sight of the pair standing in the | 


“Look down there,” he replied, pointing to Mar 


% 
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{ and Hinchley, who were absorbed in conver- 
tion, Raloh holdiag his cousin’s hand, while she 
wept unrestrainedly, 
“Tt is Margaret,” said Sybil. : 
* And Hinchley.” 
“They have come to see the spring.” | 
“T perceive, Miss Chase;” he spoke bitterly. 
‘Nonsense, Mr, Laurence—you are not jealous? 
| He is her cousin,” | 
“*No—I am displeased.” 
“Tt means nothing at all.” 
“But it does not look well, Ican see you think 


“Tt may be a little imprudent, but you know Mar- 
garet is very impulsive. all we go down?” 

“We will not disturb them.” ’ 

“Don’t look so stern, Mr. Laurence; you really 
frighten me,” 

“There is no cause for alarm. The moment Mar- 
garet convinces me that she is a flirt, I shall feel only 
contempt for her.” 

“Tam sure she is not in fault,” returned Sybil. 
*“T never saw her encourage the slightest attention 
from any gentleman before,” 

“True—I had not thought of that.” 

. es ale black and angry, bit his li 

ected. 

“You meant something then which I did not com- 
| prehend,” said Miss Chase, iy 

“T was reflecting. I never saw Margaret on such 
friendly terms with any: man before. It makes me 
think the more seriously of this.” 

“Great heavens, Mr. Laurence, you cannot suspect } 
her, Hinchley is her cousin. They have been dear 
friends from childhood.” 

“She is By betrothed wife. She has no right to 
make herself a subject of comment.” 

Le Cone away!” she exclaimed, quickly; ‘‘ come 
awa ” °, 

oe took his hand and drew him back into the 

ath. 

“Tt is nothing,” she repeated several times, “I 
am convinced that you are angry without cause.” 

' “T believe so,” replied Laurence—“ I must believe. 
it! But Margaret had better take care. I have 
borne a great deal, She shall not, by her folly or 
ae vanity, make me ridiculous, nor Ibe made a 

upe. 

“Such words, Mr. Laurence!” , 

“T mean them! As for Hinchley, if he makes 
trouble between Margaret and me, 1 shall hold him 
guilty as if she were my wife.” 

Sybil sighed heavily. 

“Of what are you thinking?” asked Laurence. 

“T hardly know—I cannot tell.” : 

“T see that you are troubled,” he said, violently. — 
“Sybil, you have called yourself my friend; answer 
me: do fou believe that Hinchley loves Margaret?” 

Sybil hesitated; her head was averted, as if she 
could not bear to meet his earnest gaze. 

“T have ceased to believe that she cares greatly 
forme. Tell me if you think Hinchley is moretO 
her than a cousin and friend.” : ‘o 

“Do not ask me; mine are only vague rg net : 

I cannot be the one to destroy your last hope of 
ese od 

“lam answered,” he said, gloomily, 

“No, no; I will not—I cannot answer! Look for 
yourself, Mr, Laurence. I miay be yes 3 I have 
very strict and, what people might think, singular 
ideas. Oh! don’t mind what I have said.” : 

“T will see for myself,” he answered, recklessly: 
“Let me once be convinced, and I leave ber 
forever. Oh, Sybil! you are my friend—the only 
one to whom I can turn for sympathy.” 

Sybil buried her face in her hands and burst info 
tears; but when he attempted to question her, _she 
broke from him, 

“Let me go!’ she exclaimed. “I blush formyOW? 
weakness,. Let me go, Edward Laurence!” | ac. sr 

She hurried away, leaving him bewildered pat e 
troubled. For the first time he felt dimly 7) 
Sybil loved him, and the consciousness broughy F 


} 


a 


and re- 


~ A 
-_ re. 


host of inexplicable feelings to his heart. $heTook- 

«ad so lovely in her distress—her gentleness in con- 

trast with Margaret's violence and ill-temper, was 

‘so touching, that her image lingered in his im: a 

tion—the only ray of light in all the blackness which 

‘Surrounded him, 
mAs inch et A and his cousin passed up the hill, 

a, oi Sybil Chase conversing with a little group 

of friends, 

‘‘T have a horror of that woman,” said Ralph. 
_, “Yet she seems a quiet, sensible person,” replied 

Margaret. “I have allowed m to become pre- 
_ jjudiced — her; but when I am in her society I 

forget it all.” 

Hinchley did not answer. The remembrance of 
that terrible night in California came back, as was 
always the case, when Sybil Chase came in sight. 
Her figure started up instead of thé;woman he had 
hut half seen, and he turned from the thought with 
Self-abhorrence—it was wicked to indulge it even 
for an instant. 

While they stood together, Laurence approached, 
Pale and agitated, like a man ie the excitement 


of wi 
cheerfully. 


OO 


ne. 
4. Edward!’ Hinchley called out 
_“Taurenee, is-it not almost time to go home?” 
“I suppose you are at liberty to choose your own 
_ time,” replied. Laurence, insolently. : 
_ Margaret ored scarlet; an insult to her cousin 
Seemed given to herself. ; 
‘What is the matter?” asked Ralph in surprise. 
Oh, pay no attention,” interposed Margaret, be- 
fore Laurence could reply. “It is only a slight 
_ Specimen of Mr, Laurence’s civility. He is not satis- 
€d with being rude to me, but must extend his bad 
Manners to my relatives.” $ 
“You are at liberty to put any construction you 
Dlease upon my words or manner,” returned Lau- 
"ence. “I shall not account to either of you.” 
‘To me it is a matter of perfect indifference,” 


Said largaret, haughtily. 
Ralph looked from one to the other in pain and 
_ “tonishment, at a loss what to say or do, 
ea Now es uarrel like children,” he exclaimed, 
i en 


de 
i 


‘- to “Come, shake hands and be 
| Miss W: *g conduct proves how sincerely she 
_ Sires to be friends,” answered Laurence, with a 

“rsh laugh 


. . 
 }, do not wish it,” she exclaimed, greatly irritated 
by his manner, 
iG aret! Margaret!” pleaded Ralph. 
0h, don’t check her,” sneered Laurence. 

, of He can not,” returned Margaret. ‘I am weary 
_ "this rudeness—weary of yon, ; 
i Say and do what you please; I will leave you in 
Se agreeable society,” said Laurence, ‘hurrying 


Hinchley tried to expostulate with her, but words 
wie thrown away. During the ride home, and the 
gle evening, ‘Margaret and Laurence did not 
| Reak, Ralph kept near her, anxious to soothe her 
eyeet while Laurence and Sybil Chase watched 
AG Th, movement and look. 
acq)24s, with her proud ant in arms, and her heart 
hy with wounded tenderness, the poor girl 
ap t, to the snare go insidiously laid beneath her 
ge : 
Aha’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

; THE JAIL. : 

‘One of the interior towns of Californja stands a 
by no means striking in eer or remark- 
Or its solidity or strength, yet possessing the 

: < ppp weer any ba connected with 

: eeds fastens on the mind. 

Be, that prison many notable criminals had 

_ byy Confined; murder$*had been committed there 
. by ardened men, pk I abet thing in a struggle 

hen tty 3, Many a reckless crimin 
e to he “f lows: even youths, with the fresh- 
eae on their cheeks, had gone out from 


a 
bf 


Or 
to a violent death. incited to evil doing 


ad gone from | 
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ba crime by the very lawlessness and sin about 
em. ,) 

In one of the cells upon the upper floor a single 
occupant was seated, crouched down upon a bench 
and eyes moodily fixed upon the small grAte 
window which looked out upon a sort of paved court 
around which the jail was built. 

The prisoner might have been a man of thirty- 
five, but in that dim light, with his unshaven beard 
and face, pale from inactivity and confinement, it 
was difficult to judge accu of his age. ; 
. The countenance was harsh and unpleasant, but 
the expression was rather that of reckless passion 
than revealing any stern, sinister dete ation. 
His frame was large and muscular, the veins were 
knotted and swollen upon his pale hands, and it was 
indeed pitiable to see so much physical strength 
wasting in the gloom of a prison. 

Sometimes his lips moved; the restless flashing of 
his eyes betrayed the brooding thought within his 
mind, At last he rose suddenly, took the bench 
upon which he had been So? and lifted it, as if 
anxious to test his strength. He held it extended 
ee the fingers of his right hand, in a manner 
which required no inconsiderable force. Then he 
set it down upon the floor, abruptly as he had raised 
it and laughed a low, smothered laugh. 

“Not quite a baby yet,” he muttered—" not quite! 
Ican Bo th em es os I — 9 _. of worse 
scrapes than this—fudge, what’s ace compar- 
ed to Australia?” ee B : 

A low imprecation finished the sentence, then he 
resumed his seat, and began his meditations anew. 
But quiet seemed impossible to him in the mood into 
. which he had worked himself, 

He rose again, carried the bench to the window, 
and, standing upon it, managed to leap high baie § 
to grasp the gratings. There he suspended himself 
with his whole weight resting upon his hands, and 
looked out. When he had finiah ed his survey, he 
loosed his hold and dropped lightly upon the bench. 

“Tt’s all right,” he whispe to himself. “I 
know the place. It can be done, and I am the man 
‘to do it. 

It was then somewhat after midday, and as the 
man resumed his seat, there was a tread without, 
a sound of keys grating in their lock, then the door 


meal, which he set down near the prisoner. 
The man looked up and nodded good-naturedly 


enough. z 
“T thought you didn’t mean to let me have any 
dinner,” he said, 
‘Oh, I don’t want to starve you,” returned the 
jailer. ‘‘ Eat and make yourself comfortable.” 


this man in conversation, and if he was in the mood 
he answered readily and with sufficient kindness. 
“What day of the month is this?” asked the 
man preparing to attack the repast set before him. 
“The twelith,”? 
“*How a fellow loses his count in this miserable 
hole,” returned the prisoner. 
“Don't slander your quarters, there’s worse 
the world; ten to one you’ve been in ’em,”” 
“Maybe so and maybe not. I say, California 
sheep get pretty tough, now, don’t they?” he con- 
tinued, tearing vigorously at the baked mutton 
which had been placed before him, — 


the jailer. 
“Think so?’ and the prisoner smiled a littl 
seen by his companion. : > : 
“Tam sure of it,” said the jailer. 
‘*Perhaps you’ve had your turn at it?” obse 
the man. 
‘Can't say T ever did, and don’t want to,” 
“You needn't; still it’s not so bad that one can’ 
bear it.” 
The jailer prepared to retire. 5 os 
“You're @ cheerful, good-natured fellow, any- 
how,” he remarked. : 
“Yes, that.is my way.” 


| 
| 


opened and the jailer entered, carrying a sparse ~ 


It was no unusual thing for the prisoner to engage ~ 


‘Makes a man strong to eat tough mutton,” replied 
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" And a good deal better than being so cantanker 
ous as some chaps we have here; they only get hard- 
er treatment.” 

The prisoner with him gst, eg and with 
same other careless remark, the jailer left the cell. 

When the door closed, and he heard the heav 
bolts clang into their sockets, the prisoner muttered: 

“Tf I have to throttle you to-night, you won’t 
think so well of my good-nature,”’ 

He laughed again, as if there had been poten 3 
amusing in the thought, and finished his meal wi 
as much dispatch as if some important business 
awaited its completion. 

Bat when all-was done, he had only to resume his 
silent watch, varying it by eee | up and down the 
narrow cell, and performing a variety of gymnastic 
feats, which seemed an unnecessary waste of muscle 
and strength. 

So the afternoon wore by. The sunset came in; 
its faint gold streamed across the floor, and attract- 
ed the prisoner's eye. He rose, stretching out his 
hands as if to grasp it. 

“This looks like freedom,” he muttered, “It’sa 
warning.” 

The superstition appeared to gratify him, and he 
remained in the same cane until the brightness 
faded, and the gray shadows of twilight began to 
fill the room, 

‘“* Tt’s gone,” he said; ‘‘so much the better; I shall 
follow all the sooner,” 

He sat down again and waited. His restlessness 
and impatience had ree eae a strong determi- 
nation settled upon his face. He looked prepared 
for any emergency, and was ready to catch at an 
chance, however desperate, which might aid 


plans. 

The lamp in the corridor had been lighted while he 
sat there; the light struggled through the grating 
over the door, and played across the room among 
the shadows cast by the bars. 

There he sat, listening to every sound from with- 
out with the stealthy quiet of a panther that sees 
his prey and is Ep taret to spring. 

An hour might have passed before the jailer’s 
heavy tread again sounded upon the pavement; he 
was whistling a merry tune, that rung strangely 
pth among those gloomy corridors and darkened 
cells, 

When the prisoner heard the step pause before 
his door, he took from his bed the thick woolen 


_blankets which lay upon it, and, grasping them in 


his hand, crept ge! behind the door, 

The key turned in the lock, the heavy door swun; 
upon its hinges with a sound so mournful and omi- 
nous, that had the man who entered been at all 
imaginative, he might have taken it for a warning. 
But he passed on, interrupting his song to call out 
something in a cheerful voice, but the prisoner did 
not answer. 

“He must be asleep,” muttered the jailer, 
“Well, well, poor chap, he hain’t much else to dol”? 

He moved toward the bed, saying: 

“ Here, wake up, lazybones, and eat your supper 
before it gets cold,” 

The door swung slowly to its latch, but he did not 
heed the warning; a step sounded behind him, but 
before he could turn or ery out, the heavy blanket 
was thrown over his head, almost smothering him 
in its folds, and an iron grasp crushed him down 
upon the floor. 

“Lie still, or Pll murder you,” whispered a stern, 
hard voice. 

The jailer’s only response was a _half-choked 
gurgle in his throat; whatever his courage or 
strength might have been, he was entirely powerless, 

The prisoner continued his preparations with the 
utmost quiet; bound the unfortunate man to the 
iron bedstead, and so cone enveloped him in 
the blanket, that there was not the slightest hope of 
his extricating himself, 

Stealthily the prisoner moved to the door, and 
looked down the corridor dimly lighted by a lamp at 
the further end, No one was stirring: at that hour 


' to the Celtic race into the bargain, they 


} 


the ple employed in the jail were & their sup " f 
as the man well knew, so that he found little risk 0 
being observed. : 4 

He locked the door behind him, put the keys in his" 
pocket, to be fi away when once beyond the walls, 
and walked rapidly but silently down the a e. 

He was perfectly familiar with every winding and — 
outlet of the prison, and moved hurriedly 7 : 
through the shadows, down the stairs, along a 
passage, where no guard was stationed as it com: 
municated directly with the kitchens, and reach 
the outer door. e 

There he paused an instant, to be certain that ho 
had made no mistake, looking about with as muc 
composure as shang he had been already beyond — 
the danger of pursuit. a et 

He had been in more terrible tions than that; 
had listened to the infuria) shouts of a mop 
thirsting for his life; had seen the body of a cont 
panion sw from a tree before his very eyes; ang r 

et, amid the horror and terror, had preserv | 

is courage and presence of mind sufficiently  _ 
make his way among the very men who were hunt 
ing him down with the fury of bloodhounds. . \ 

An hour passed. The jailer in the dark cell had | 
managed, with his teeth and nails, to enlarge a ren 
in the blanket sufficiently to extricate his head. Hi® 
feet were pinioned, but he crept along the pavemé 
to the door, and beat heavily ag: the bars © 
summon assistance from without, but tage any | 
swered, save the echo of his frantic cries an the | 
sharp blows upon the barred oak. ; | 

Away out upon a little eminence, that still front | 
the distance commanded a view of the prison, sto’ ie 
the escaped criminal, casting a last glance bac . oo 
upon the weather-stained w He lifted his hang 

th a gesture of mockery and exultation, plung™ 
down the hill, and was lost amid the dense wo 
that spread out for miles beyond. 


4 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE DUEL. ‘ 

Mr. Warrna’s old housekeeper was ill—a most uh — 
usual misfortune to befall her, and one which she ‘ 
could not at first either realize or believe. She strug 

3 


aie 


gled against this sudden malady with all the eneTa, ° 
and obstinacy of her nature; but she was at. lep 
forced to take to her bed and let the fever have ©) 
course, while she grumbled and snarled at evel, _ 
mortal who approached, and gave the poor girl wo ’ 
was obliged to take care of her a precious life inde 
But while the old lady lay snapping and rabid W%, 
fever, affairs in the house did not go on smoothly 4 
all, and nervous Mr. Waring nearly fretted hing | 
into a fever which almost equaled that which 7) 
taken such sharp hold of his rebellious housekeePey, 
Margaret was busy with her own troubles; : 
besides, she was affected with that horror of GoD, 
tic matters, which, I am sorry to say, is so COM” (> : 
among my youthful countrywomen, and entirely of 
glected to interest herself ‘in the domestio a2? 
ances that beset them. i taitss 
In the meantime the servants ran riot below 8 
and, as several of them were new-comers, be a 


advantage of the housekeeper’s absence that 1b 54 
became doubtful whether they would condes ee 
prepare meals for any portion of the family © 
hat which reigned in the kitchen. for 
Mr. Waring sent for Miss Chase to his TOO? gra 
consultation. The lady was all sweetness an. ip ( 
bility, declared her willingness to do everytiN® gp 
her power to restore the household to orders ) 
more than-hinted that Margaret would no ide 
her to interfere. ay. but 
Of course the old gentleman was in asad Wl, ho 
oat Meg’s health had become so de ubjecti 
id not venture to speak with her pon the FF vor’ 
and the only thing he could do was to listen | 
bly to any proposal which Miss Chase made. 4, gho 
‘T will go down to town this very, mo p wil, 
said, “ and I am yery certain that I shall retur 


te. 


eh F 
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“em, the woman start 
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oe 
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Tell him 


sa 


urence released 
_ Wringing her hands in sad distress, 
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@& woman creation competent to take charge of your 
household.” ( 

When she saw how Mr. Waring brightened at that 
information, she added another touch of comfort: 

“T have the address somewhere of a woman who 
once lived for a time with Mrs. Pierson. If I can 
find her, she will suit you admirably.” 

The matter was satisfactorily arranged. Mr, 
Waring began to look upon Sybil as a sort of guard- 


ian-angel; and she bade him good-morning with her 
——- smile to make preparations for her expe- 


ition, 

Sybil returned from the city that night accom- 
panied by a respectable elderly female, who set 
about her duties in such a quiet, understanding way 
that Rpt Nese 8 was delighted and something like 
peace restored. 

Of course the old housekeeper 7 mn more than 

“ever, and was ha pha to consider the stranger the 
most abominable of her sex; but no one paid much 
attention, and, as every spasm of rage only increased 
her fever, and she was quite incapable of ——— 
her temper, there seemed every probability tha 
placid Mrs. Brown would hold the reins of govern- 
ment in her chubby fingers for some time to come. 

And now events began to thicken about that once 
cheerful house on the river, and those miserable 
young beings were urged forward to the last act of 
anger and injustice which should consummate their 
misery. The net which Sybil had woven had been 
slowly and surely drawn about them, and now the 
4 Sager was offered which completed the work 
she had so skillfull arranged. 

The estrangement between Laurence and Margaret 
was daily gaining strength. Laurence began really: 
to believe that he ha her, and the fascination 
which Sybil had thrown about him became enthrall- 

, e came to the house now merely to hold 
long, confidential conversations with her, and from 
every one he retired more completely bewildered 
and enslaved. 

He had quarreled with Hinchley, although the 
young man remained at the house as his uncle’s in- 
vited guest. He was deeply pained by the state of 
ei and still hoped to reunite his cousin and 

end. 

It might have been a fortnight after the instal- 

ion of Mrs. Brown when Sybil and Laurence were 
walking in the shrubbery at some distance from the 


ouse. . 
They saw Hinchley pass down a neighboring path 

in full view of the spot where they stood, although 
@ was unconscious of their presence. {Laurence 
muttered bitter execrations against the intruder; 
and while Sybil was soothing him, they saw the new 
housekeeper go cautiously down the path and join 
Hinchley. She gave him a note and stole away 


ain, 
“T understand now,” whispered Laurence. ‘She 
is made a medium of communication between that 
-™an and Margaret. She shall tell me the truth, orl 
_ Will annihilate her.” : 
_. He drew Sybil forward and stood directly in the 
h as Mrs. Brown approached, When she saw 
ya back with every evidence 
.* ‘ear and confusion; but Laurence grasped her 
_ Poughly by the arm. : 
Ie ete gave that man a note from Miss Margaret,” 
The woman began to cry at once. 
Oh, sir, don’t make me lose my place! I couldn’t 
Tefuse the young lady! Do speak a word for me, 
Miss Chase.” I mean to be faithful. I didn’t mean 


fi And you have carried notes between them be- 
re?” demanded Laurence. ; 
didn’t know it, was wrong—indeed I didn’t. 
Iam an honest woman, Miss Chase.”’ 
ay by into the house, Brown,” said the lady, coldly. 
disa, im ou.” F 
La a ee eth and she darted away 
Laurence made 


a a toward the place where Hinchley stood read- ' 

ing : eletter with a look of doubt and astonish- 

ment. 

; aes whispered Sybil, ‘‘What are you going 
oO ? 


“Take that letter—know the truth,” 

She attempted to plead with him, but he pushed 
her aside and strode toward Hinchley. The young 
man looked up, startled at his unexpected approach, 
and made a movement to conceal the note in hig 


hand. 

“Give me that letter!” exclaimed Laurence, ina 
hoarse voice 

“A very singular demand, sir,’? returned Hinchley, 


coldly. 

“Twill have it—the proof of your treachery and 
hers—you miserable coward!” __ 

He sprung forward, seized Hinchley in his in- 
furiated grasp, and a short. but severe struggle took 
place. At last, Laurence flung his opponent back 
and seized the note 

“Scoundrel!” exclaimed Hinchley. ‘‘Give back 
that paper.” 

“‘Never! [ will read it!” 

Sybil saw that she must interfere, or Laurence 
would not be A pac yon to open the sheet; so she 
hurried up with hysteric sobs, and threw her arms 
about Hinchley. 

* No violence!” she sobbed. 
Mr. Hinchley, don’t.” 

While he vainly tried to extricate himself from her 
hold, Laurence tore open the letter and read it. He 
would hardly have been human had he not given 
bye ea the storm of fury which swept over him. 

e writing was Margaret’s, the letter signed with 

her name, and it revealed the story of her wretched- 
ness, her desire to free herself from her e agement, 
and her belief that she was loved vs Hinchley. The | 
note went on to say that he need have no scruples 
about seeking her hand, as she was determined never ~ 
to marry Laurence. 
The one man oe the letter with a groan. . 
Sybil released Hinchley, whose anger seemed to 
have chan to pity at the sight of his former 
friend’s distress, Ne 

‘She never wrote it, Laurence,” he exclaimed. 
“T would pledge my life on it.” 

“Who then?” he answered. ‘‘Is there another 
woman on earth brazen enough to have written it?” 

‘How can tell? But I would stake my life that 
it is a forgery.” 

He glanced at Sybil; something in her attitude 
brought back his old en pace but they were so 
vague, her innocence in the present matter so ap- 
parent, that it would have seemed madness to have 
spoken of them. Again Laurence turned upon him 
most furiously, and hurled such terrible epi hets and 
charges against him, that no man of courage could 
have endured them. j 

Sybil Chase left the two men pale with wrath, and 
rushed away, not frightened at what she had done, 
but believing it wiser for her to escape from the 
scene; for neuage had been employed on both. 
sides that could only end in apologies or deadly 
violence, Hinchley was wrought to a pitch of 
frenzy nearly eq to that which convulsed Lau- 
rence, 

He grasped eagerly at a defiance which fell from. 


his wEpoeaes, 

‘““When you will,” he answered. ‘‘ You will find 
me always ready to vindicate my honor.” 

“So be it,” returned Laurence. ‘‘ Before sunset 
to-night, let your life or mine pay the forfeit; we 
can not breathe the same air another day.” 

Before they parted it was settled—angrily settled 
—that two school friends, men who had been inti- 
mate and loving as brothers, should stand face to 
face, each ee to his murderer. This is the 
true word. Call dueling the only resource of wound- 
ed honor if you will; it is murder, after all—murder 
the most atrocious, from its very coolness and pre- 
meditation. 


**Oh, don’t quarrel, 


s. 


- 


- her dislike of the woman had 


is \ 


Hinchley broke away abruptly, after having re- 


gui.ed possession of the fatal letter, and Laurence | 


rushed toward the house to find Margaret, and over- 
ipa her with his knowledge of her weakness and 
reachery. : 

It had been a dark, wretched day to the gir 
ae ae between the sick chamber of her uncle am 

hat of the old housekeeper. Mr. Waring had been | 
seized with one of his violent attacks, and was lying | 
dangerously ill, Exhausted with watching, fon 
garet found an opportunity to rest, and went down- 
4 — to the library, meeting Sybil Chase in the 
Au, 

“Will you go and sit with my uncle for a while 
Miss Chase?” she asked, wearily. ‘ 

‘ Certainly,” tes Sybil, somewhat flurried after 
her escape from the garden, but concealing her emo- 
tion with her usual success. ‘‘ You look quite worn 
out; it would do you good to sleep.” 

Margaret on without vouchsafing a reply; 
f grown into absolute 
aversion during the past days, and it was with diffi- 
culty that she could force herself to receive her ad- 
vances with common civility. 

Mai t entered the lib: , closed the door and 
threw herself upon a couch, hoping for a time to 
forget her distress and bitter feelings in slumber. 
She fell asleep at once, and was aroused from an in- 
coherent dream by the violent opening of the door, 
and a hoarse voice called out: 

‘* Margaret—Margaret Waring?” 

She started up, confused by the abrupt awaken- 
ing, and with a vague impression that her uncle had 
been taken suddenly worse; but she saw Laurence 
standing before her, livid with passion. Margaret 
rose at once, and coldly said: 

““Mr. Laurence, you will please come into a room 
which I occupy, somev hat less boisterously.”’ 

“T prieve exceedingly to have disturbed your 
delicate nerves,” he replied, with a hoarse laugh; 
“but I have that to say which will possibly shock 
them still more.” 

She gave him a haughty glance, which roused his 
fury to still greater violence. 

‘Nothing you could do would shock me,” she said. 
“T am prepared for any thing.” 

“Then you are prepared to hear that I have dis- 
covered your falsehood and treachery! Miserable 
cowardly girl, why did you not come frankly an 
tell me the truth? 

Mer pride rose to meet the passion which flamed 
in his eyes. 

“Mr. Laurence,” she exclaim “T have borne a 
froat deal from you; but you not insult me in 
why aid t say to me frankly—I detest thi 

ou not say to me frankly—I de 8 
marriage?” he continued. ‘Do you think I would 
not have freed you at once?” 

“T donot know what you’ mean,” she answered, 
trembling with angry astonishment at his words. 
“But let me tell you now I do dread it—loathe the 
very thought of it.” 

‘“So this you wrote to him,” he exclaimed. “TI 
have seen the letter! Why, shameon you, Margaret 
Waring! I would not have believed you thus lost to 
all womanly pride. What! tell aman unsought that 
you loved im? and you honorably bound to an- 
other. 

She stared at him in angry surprise—her lips apart, 
her wild eyes full of scornful incredulity. : 

: 4 You have been dreaming, or you are crazy,’ she 
said. 
ize Neither the one nor the other: but I know every- 


‘1 do not understand you,” she replied, relap 
into the haughty coldness which always enr, 
ae Sain than any bitter words that she could | 
pak. | 
“ Oh, do not add another falsehood to the list!’ he | 
Pag OS pamaigte ey gee 
l you that Tread the letter you wrote | 
Ralph Hinchicy. Ihave watched you For weeks} | 


to 
Iknow the whole extent of your shameful duplicity.’ 


- 


| Hinchley’s heart, 


| and even as Sybil looked, one of the seconds 
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“Stop! cried Margaret. ‘I willendure ho more, 
Leave this house, Mr, Laurence, at once, and forever! 
While we both live, I will never see your face again; 


my uncle decides this night, between you and me}; 


sence he confirms what I now say, or I will leave his 
ouse.”’ . 

“So be it; do not thinkI regret it! , 1 came 
here only to expose and cast you off. Your uncle 


shall see that letter, I will have it, or tear it from 
When Waring has read that, we 
shall see what he thinks of his dainty niece.” 

“Of all this passion I do not comprehend one 
word; bnt it wearies me. Go, sir.” 

‘Do you dare deny having written to Ralph Hinch- 
ley that you loved him—that you were ready to 
abandon your engagement and marry him?” 

“Oh!” groan t, almost fainting from & 
sharp recoil of outraged feeling, “is there no man 
living who will avenge me on this libeler?” 

“He may, pee avenge you; why not?” re- 
torted Laurence; “but answer. You s answer 
and confess this duplicity, or blacken your soul with 
another lie. Did you write to Hinchley?” 5 

“T did,” said Margaret; ‘‘a note of three lines, 
asking him to Rey a bill for me at Desmond’s,”” 

‘“‘Margaret! Margaret! this effrontery only makes 
it more unbearable,” heecried. “I expose you 
to the whole world.” : 

“Do what you please—say what you choose, but 
leave this house, and never let me see you again.” 

“T go willingly. Farewell forever, Margaret! I 
do not curse; time will do that, andI can wait.” _ 

He dashed out of the room, pale and fierce with 
contending passions, and hurried from her presence. 

Margaret stood upright until the door closed, then 
her hands fell to her side, a low moan broke from 
her lips, and she dropped senseless upon the couch. 

It was near sunset when she came to herself m3 
Sybil Chase was bending over her, bathing her fore- 
head and using words of tender solicitude, while a 
little way off stood the new housekeeper, apparently 
quite overcome with distress, 

Margaret pushed Miss Chase away,.and would 
have left the room without a word, but Sybil caught 
her arm, while a strange light shot into her eyes. 

“T must detain youa moment,” she said. ‘“ Your 
uncle hag been seized with a frightful attack; the 
physician is with him now.” 

** What caused it?” demanded Margaret. 

“Mr, Laurence was with him,” faltered Sybil. 

Margaret turned upon her with cold scrutiny. 

“Miss Chase,” she said, ‘I believe on my soul 
that you are at the bottom of all this trouble, I de- 
sire you to it the house at once.” 

Sybil pleaded, wept, and demanded an explanation, 
but Margaret broke from her, and hurried out of the 
room, 


“What is to come now?” whispered the woman, 


going close to Sybil, whostood looking after Mar- 


garet, and smiling as only women like her can smile. 
‘“She has done exact 
swered. 


will go with me.” 


ley will be the sufferer—I should go mad else! Pack 
my things, and meet me at the station in an hour. 


~Bhe hurried away, without giving the woman time f 


to speak, and left the house at once. 

Sybil took her way rapidly through the grout 
crossed the high road, and ran through the 
until she reached a lofty ascent, from whence she 
could command a view of the broad sandy plain be 


neath. a 

‘She was only just in time; there she stood, and 
a 
eng death in the wilds of California. — 


ression her face had 


gazed below with the same expression her face is 


worn be the night when 
band’s fri 

Only a 
and 


‘ew paces from each other stood Lauren! 


ph Hinchley; each held a, pistol in his hand, 


the word. 


what I desired,” she an- — 
“TJ shall leave this house in an hour; you © 


fields — 


- 


a 


7 


pote 
¥ std 


There was a simultaneous report, a blinding ssl 


‘- 


ond when the smoke cleared away, Sybil saw Hinch- 
ley stretched upon the ground, the two assistants 
ene a over him, and Laurence standing in his old 
position, 

She heard one of the men say: \ 

“ Save yourself, Laurence,” then Hinchley called 
outs, 

‘‘Not yet—not yet; it is only my arm; there is no 
danger, Edward, believe me, Margaret never wrote 
that letter. Keep her name out of this quarrel, It 
will yet be explaimed.” Pe 

Laurence enly replied by a gesture of dissent. The 
seconds raised the wounded man, bore him to a car- 
riage which was stationed a little way off, placed 
lim upon the seat, and the party drove away. 

‘urence stood like a statue, gazing moodily upon 
the pistol he grasped in his hand. 

Sybil hurried down the bank, calling out: 

‘*Laurence! Laurence!” ; 

_ He turned at her approach, flung the pistol away, 
and caught her in his arms. 
~ “TY am revenged,” he said, ‘‘T have not left 
in the world but you, Sybil Chase, Oh, say that you 
_ love me!” 
_ The long expected moment had arrived, and, re- 
pee of the sins by which that painful bliss had 
_ been purchased, Sybil Chase folded her white arms 
-eround his neck and gave passionate expression to 
_ the wild love that had burned in her heart for years. 
_ Now the great object of her misguided life was at- 
tained. She was free from the man who had been a 
terrible barrier between them. The engagement 
was broken by her own arts. With all this, why 
Was there so much pain left in her heart? Why did 
she tremble so violently in the first clasp of his arms? 


CHAPTER XVI, 
THE BATTERY. 


Srverat days passed, and more miserable ones 
ever dawned upon the household at Brooklawn, 
_. Gerald Waring was dead., The eechet yy « into 
’ Which he had been thrown by Laurence’s e 
Story, the passionate denunciations of Margaret, and 
the unaccountable departure of Sybil Chase had 
trought on a recurrence of his disease more violent 
‘than any sufferings that had preceded, and before 
oon the next day he was a corpse. 
Margaret sat alone in her room, desolate and 
almost maddened by the events of the past days. 
_ Mer uncle was dead, and now she stood in the world 
_“Uttert alone, He was the last of her family, the 
_ Snly human being upon whom she had the slightest 
! pain of kindred save the slight clew of blood that 
und her to Ralph Hinchley. 
aring’s property, never se extensive, had been 
mortgaged to gxatit is expensive_tastes 
ag invalid caprices. Brooklawn must be sold, and 
4,6 that painful event Margaret must go forth into 
ire world homeless and desolate, Selfish and 
et ughtless as Waring was, he would have made 
ate provision for his niece, but that he was confi- 
el wat of her marriage with Laurence, by which she 


a eS 


was buried. He nad lived in small 
; e was of little value to any human 
g, oe acs Seed es poor girl, Spin 
ly; and as the days passed into weeks 

? dit becie necessary for her to think of another 
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— severe look natural to his features 


home, her Joneliness and desolation increased ini 
absolute dejection. : 

When Hinchley recovered from his wound suffi- 
ciently to go out, he visited Margaret several times; 
but was quite unable to throw any light upon the 
mystery which surrounded them, save 
of the quarrel and separation. 

Sybil Chase had settled herself_in comfortable 
lodgings in New York, and there Laurence visited 
her daily. With each day his wounded Ys grew 
more sensitive, and his condemnation of Margaret 
increased. Sybil knew how to strengthen the 
infatuation which bound him within the spell of 
her influence, and thus her control became supreme, 

Hinchley could not meet Laurence—he knew the 
utter folly of an attempt at reconciliation. His own 
feelings toward the unhappy man were those of 

rofound pity. He was certain that Edward loved 
Margaret—that the only hope of happiness for either 
in this world lay in a cordial understanding of 
the truth. Thus he determined to spare no pains in 
clearing up the utter darkness which enveloped 
their lives, and in restoring them to the brightness of 
that early dream which had made life so beautiful 
to both while it lasted. 

Still, though the weeks passed and the beautiful 
spring deepened into summer, nothing occurred 
which could give Bnceley the least clew. In his 
own mind he roy oe ved Sybil Chase the author 
of all that terri unhappiness, and with these 
thoughts there came back a recollection of that 
nigbt in California, when his life was so nearly 
sacrificed. He reproached himself for connecting 
her with those images but could not drive the fear- 
ful thought away. Always, when he recalled that 
awful struggle, the chamber in the old house, and 
the quick retribution dealt to his assailant, there 
rose before him the dim figure of that woman in the 
distance, and always behind the shrouding shadows 


he saw the features of Sybil Chase. 


Watching and waiting, he neglected all business 
and every personal interest. He walked the streets, 
meditating upon those inexplicable Sout ences 
haunted every ee that Sybil Chase frequented, bu 
all without result; when the day was over he could 
only return to et and find her pale, ill and 
heart-broken as he had left her, 

Some errand connected with that eevigen eso 
affair carried him, one day, into a street which | 
to the Battery; he had obtained a clew to the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Brown, and was following it up with a 
hope that she might be bribed or frightened inte 
some revelation which would tend to make his course 
more clear, 

A California steamer had just arrived at its wharf, 
and the eager crowd came surging up the street 
Ce ES Binghiey. was slowly sauntering in a 

ai reverie. “He looked with idle curiosity from 

ace to face of the motley throng, glad of any 
event which would for a moment take his thoughts 
from the mournful subject which had so long en- 
grossed him. : 

Suddenly he beheld upon the other side of the 
way a face which brought him to an abrupt pause, 
while an exclamation, almost of terror, broke from 
his lips. After the first glance of uncertainty, 
ovet 


em. 
The man who had disturbed him so walked by 
unconscious of his scrutiny. The face was pal¢ 


from sickness or confinement, the long beard had 
| been shaven, the dress was alte but through all 


the change Hinchley recognized him. That image 


| was too closely connected with the most fearful era 


in his life ever to be forgotten. 

After the first instant of horror and surprise, 
his active mind centered upon itself; the opportuni- 
ty at least of identifying Sybil Chase with the 
woman he had seen was offered. What might fol- 
low he dared not think of—the hope was too great 
and joyous in the midst of so much suffering. 

He turned and followed the man swiftly; came up 
to him in a parrow and almost deserted street and 


© bare facts | 


c. —“—'™ 
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laid his hand upon his shoulder. The stranger 
started like an escaped prisoner who felt the gras 
of his persue upon him; but when he saw Ralp 
Hinchley’s face, he uttered a cry and endeavored to 
break away. But the young man held him fast, and 
‘afew rapid words reassured the fugitive so much 
that he walked quietly by his side and listened to 
him doubtfully, glancing around like a wild animal 
in fear of pursuit, and ready at the slightest sound 
to take flight. : 

“Tt is useless to deny what I say,”’ was the conclu- 
sion of Hinchley’s hasty address. ‘‘Imean you no 
harm, Only answer my questions, and you may 


“Speak out then,” returned the man, sullenly, 
‘*though I don’t know why the deuce I should let a 
man I never saw before come up and question mein 
this way.” \ 

‘*You remember me, and did from the first,” re- 
ie oe Hinchley, regarding him with keen decision. 
‘* Your eyes waver—you are pale, too. This is cow- 
ardly, Come, man, you need not be afraid; for any 
thing I shall do you are safe enough. What I want 
is the truth, and not even that about yourself.” 

‘“ Well,” replied the 1nan, laughing in a reckless 
way, ‘the truth is not difficult to tell about other 
people, though I am out of practice.” 

After a little more persuasion he followed Hinch- 
ley on to the Battery, and, sitting down under a tree, 
they conversed eagerly. Very soon all doubt and 
fear left the man’s face, a stern passion and fierce 
exultation lit eve feature, while from Ralph 
Hinehley’s faded the shadow and gloom that had 
clouded his countenance for weeks. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE VALLEY RANCH, 


Syn, CrAse was sitting in the apartments which 
she had taken on leaving Mr. Waring’s residence. 

Her dress, always simple and elegant, was even 
more studied and elaborately delicate than usual; 
the face wore its lightest, fairest look, and one see- 
ing her as she sat gazing down the street, evidently 
in momentary expectation of some person not yet 
in sight, would have thought that no anxiety or 
rte thought had ever found a resting-place in her 

osom. 

That for which she had toi'ed and plotted, tread- 
ing ruthlessly over the hearts and happiness of all 
who stood in her way, had been gained—in one week 
she would be the wife of Edward Laurence. 

Sybil was expecting him then; he spent the great- 
er portion of each day in her society, and the influ- 
ence which she had gained seemed constantly to in- 
crease. : 

While she waited there was alow knock at the 
door. Sybil started up with a beautiful smile of 
welcome, which changed to a look of surprise when 
the door opened and only a servant appeared, say- 
ing: 

“There's a gentleman, ma’am, who wants to see 
you,’ 

“Tam engaged. Itold you to admitno one but 
Mr, Laurence.” 
‘**T know it, but he would have me come up; he 
Says he won't keep youa moment.”’ 
“ Be quick, then,’”’ she answered, impatiently. 
The man went out and closed the door; but while 
Sybil was considering who her visitor might be, it 


_ was flung open, and Ralph Hinchley stood before her. 


She stepped forward with an angry gesture. 

Why have you come here?” she asked. ‘I do 
not desire your visits, Mr. Hinchley.” 

Nor is it at all robahle that I shall ever pay you 
another, madam; but this one you will have the pa- 
tience to endure,” eS 
Mr. Laurence will soon be here,” she said, haugh- 
bi possibly you would Bere not to meet him.”’ 

| desire to see him—it is part of my business 


here; but, first, I wish to introduce an old acquain- 


| tance of yours.” 


He went to the door, flung it open, and Sybil be- 
held a form which she had believed long since cold 
in the grave, the old, cruel light in the eyes, the 
mocking smile upon the lips—her husband. 

She started back with a ery of dreary pain. 

‘* Don’t be alarmed, Sybil,’’ he said, quietly advanc- 
ing toward her, ‘‘Of course you are glad to see 
oe ‘own, own Philip.’ That used to be the term, 

think.” ( 

‘*Keep off—keep off!’ she shrieked, insane with 
fear and the suddenness of the shock. ‘Philip 
Yates is dead. I saw him ig You saw him, 
also, on the blasted pine, Ralph Hinchley.”’ 

* Bxeuse me,” returned Yates; ‘“‘I ought to know, 
and I assure you that lam as much alive as either 
of you. Tom Dickinson, poor fellow, they hung him 
in my place. He managed to steal my clothes from 
the wardrobe, hoping the men would take him for 
me, and help him off. So you really thought it was 
me they swung up; poor Bybil, whet a disappoint- 
ment! Well, it was natural. Tom and I did look 
alike, especially when he was on good behavior; but 
I wouldn’t have thought it of you, Syb—not know 
your own husband! My darling, that is not compli- 
mentary.” ; 

She answered by a groan so despairing that it 
might have softened any heart less steeled against 
her than those of the two men who looked quietly 
on, 
**No, no, Sybil,” he continued; ‘while Tom was 
doubling like a fox, and you screaming for scme 
one to pounce on} me, I slipped away through the 
cellar, and into the bush. thy, bless your soul, I 
was perched just above you on the precipice all the 
time, and if you hadn’t made off with the horse, 
should have got clear, instead of being caught among 
the rocks like a rat ina ye Ve ; 

Sybil sunk slowly into a chair while he was giving 
these revolting details, and, covering her face with 
both hands, interrupted him only with her faint 
moans. While she sat thus abject and wounded 
Edward Laurence entered the room, He stopped 
short on the threshold, astonished at the presence of 
those two men. He looked from one to the other in 


amazement, Then turning on Hinechley, demanded in 


stern wrath how he had dared to enter that dwell- 
ing 


ig. 
“Hush, hush!’ returned Ralph, mournfully, “ You 
will have enough to repent, Edward; be silent 


now.” 
Before Laurence could “speak, Yates stepped t0- 


ward Sybil, seized her by the arm and forced her to 


stand up. 

““Come,” he said, ‘‘you and I are going away 
from here.” 

 T will not move,” she moaned, desperately... “ Let 
me go, I say.” 


Laurence started forward trembling with indig- F- 


nation, but the man pushed him rudely aside. |, 

* Don’t interfere between husband and wife,” be 
said, coldly. ‘I warn you it won’t be safe.” sak 

““What do you mean?” said Laurence, ‘ Grea 
heavens! Sybil, who is this man?” oli: 

She did not answer; in that moment all her dup 
city and art failed; she could only moan and tw? 
away her frightened face. ’ 

“YT am Philip Yates, her husband,” answered La 
“Thave brought my marriage certificate on PUT 
pose to prove it.” 


He took a paper from his pocket and gavé it t@ 
f | 


Laurence, who read it with a confused idea of its 
import. At last he lifted a hand to his forehead. 
“T must be insane,”’ he faltered. c 


“No,” returned Hinehley, ‘‘you are just comin : 


back to your senses. That woman, Laurence, } 
fomale I saw in California upon the night byl 
rk dead escaped from the Valley Ranch with ™7 
life. . "; 
‘Never you mind that. story,” interrupted er 
“that’s all gone by. Well, Mr. Laurence, you “ 


I s0 


se 


my 


“ 


ae believe us yet; Sybil shall answer for her 
Self.’ 

‘‘ T-will not speak,” she cried. ‘‘ You may kill me 
but I will not open my lips.’’ 

“Kill you, my ge why, Lexpect years of happi- 

hess with you still, Weare going back to California, 

my dear. i 

Sybil Sybil!’ groaned Laurence, 
‘You shall speak,” continued Yates. ‘‘ Tell’ him 
your realname; doit,Isay!” | 

He transfixed her with his terrible glance; the old 
fear and dread came back. She was like a person 
Magnetized against her will. ~ 

ithout glancing toward Laurence, wtihout being 
_ able to move her eyes from that fiery glance, she an- 
_SWered in a low, strange voice: 

“ Tam Sybil Yates. I am his wife.” 

‘yy. Bravo!” exclaimed the gambler, exultantly. 

“Now, Mr. Laurence, I hope you are satisfied.” 
The young man did not answer; he could only 
Stand, horror-stricken, upon the brink of the abyss 
down which he had so nearly plunged. 

Hinchley went to the door, and led in the woman 
E> had served for a time as housekeeper at Brook- 
“awn, . 

} “This person,” hesaid, ‘‘ has a story to tell; Jucki- 

i ee circumstances have placed her quite in my pow- 

Sybil sprung again to her feet. : 

., Don’t speak!’ she cried; ‘don't speak!” ? 
«I must, my dear,” replied the woman, sobbing. 
_ They'll never let me alone if I don’t.” ; 
Who wrote the letter Mr. Laurence saw you give 

Me?’ demanded Hinchley. 

the woman pointed to Sybil. : 

It is false!” she exclaimed. “ Margaret Waring 
Wrote it.” 

ip Nonsense, Sybil,” returned Yates. ‘ What’s the 
thee of keeping this up? uw’re found out, and 
rid 8 the end of it. You thought I was dead, you 
thagted to marry, Mr. Laurence—always did, for 
tt t matter—and laid your plans beautifully. Upon 
ve, vord, I honor you! But, you see, I am incon- 
a tiently alive, your old mother has been. fright- 
ined into telling the truth for once, so there’s noth- 
metor it but to get away to the Valley Ranch. The 
fixg’'S have forgot that little affair, and we shall 

\d something brighter than potatoes in the cellar. 

st know that.”’ 

«26 looked at him with her frightened eyes. 

ty On't take on so,” he said, with a gleam of feel- 

So. - T always loved you better than you believed. 

onwre’ll forget and forgive. As for Mr. Hinchley, he 
eopnt to go down on his knees and fill your lap with 
You’ If it hadn’t been for her, I tell you, old fellow, 
a vould never have seen daylight again, After 

, “at woman’s a trump. I wouldn’t give her up 

~ ite the gold in California,” ah 
~ thie VDI,” said Laurence, in a grave, low voice, ‘‘is 
a 8 thi 9 

hg true? 


tye Struggled for voice, and replied, very faint- 


tha gS dead. It was night, and Iso terrified that 
thay ee was not clear. Ohi if it was only death 
j Lane brings instead of these bonds.” 
mY Tence looked on her distress with heavy eyes. 


’ ats _ 
Py 1S true! God help me. it is true; butI thought 


: She aret?” 
ity F Started as if a viper had stung her, then broke 
Te moans, rocking to and fro on her chair. 
ing, tell © wronged her—if that letter was not genu- 
nypower that Imay cffer the poor atonement in 
4 bi . 
) it; eooked up into his eves with such anguish, 
re ABest Yates seemed troubled. 
itth, pk the truth, Sybil,” he said, “‘speak the 
| ‘y We tn 3} did the"foung lady write that letter 
CD wpoe talking about?” 
yy, Th: ote the letter,” she murmured. , : 
} tes, tae enough—that’s like you, Sybil,” said 
er Rog umphantly, forcing her cold hands from 
» and kissing them till she shuddered all 


2 
7” 
. 
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over. ‘‘ Now you can go, gentlemen. I should lik 

a little private conversation with Imnyowite: =~ ot: 
Ralph Hinchley took Laurence by the arm and led 

him gently from the room. ‘ 


A year after this scene. when Yates had gone to 
California in search of the gold left buried at the 
ranch, Laurence and Margaret, all the wiser for the 
bitter experience of the past, stocd before the altar 
of the pretty church near Mr. Waring’s homestead, 
cari was to be the resting-place of their future 
ives. 

Surely, that little country church never witnessed 
a happier wedding, or sheltered a lovelier bride. The 
newly married pair went quietly to the home which 
now became sacred to them both. The ceremony 
which united their once estranged hearts had en- 
dowed them with wealth, and thus it had been in 
their power to keep that fine old place from the 
hammer. In after years, the voices of merry chil- 
dren rung through the rose-thickets where Sybil 
Yates had woven her snares, and a fine-looking 
coup might have been observed, any fair day, 
walking arm-in-arm along the walks which that art- 
ful woman had once shared with the gentleman; but 
he had oe her in the tranquil happiness of a 
aceful life, and her name was blctted out from all 
is thoughts. 

On the very day of this habe a@ wild scene was 
being enacted at the Valley Ranch. Yatesand Sybil 
had that day entered their old dwelling--he elated 
with the success of his disguise which had carried 
him through vigilance committees and wild groups 
of gold-seekers, and she a weary, subdued woman. 


| who had outlived even the power of wishing, and 


this while her hair was bright, and her cheeks 
smooth with youth. She was aware that Edward 
Laurence was to be married that day, but even that 
knowledge failed to disturb the leaden apathy which 
Jay upon her. ‘ 

The ranch was desolate—an old Indian woman, 
who remained in the kitchen received them with 
more of terror than welcome. 

“Don’t be frightened, old woman,”’ said Yates. 
“We sha’n’t stay long to trouble you; only getsome 
supper for Mrs. Yates, and find me some kind of a 
lamp. I don’t like the look of things hcre.”’ 

The old woman went to the other end of the 
kitchen, in search of a lamp. In passing the win- 
dow, she saw a crowd of human faces looking in, 
but said nothing, as hands were uplifted threaten- 
ingly, and wild eyes glared a warning upon her. 

Yates went out, shading the Jamp with his hands. 
He took a large leather sack from some luggage 
which had been cast down in the hall. and went 
cautiously into the cellar. Entering the inner cave, 
he removed the barrels, and opening the iron chest, 
gathered up handfuls of gold and packages of dust, 
which he crowded roughly down into the bag. He 
was busy with a larger package than had yet pre- 
sented itself when a hand was laid heavily on his 
shoulder, Yates started back, dragging the leather 


sack with him into the midst of a crowd of armed | 


men who filled the cellar. 

It was horrible, the stillness of that moment. 
Those fierce men spoke in whispers. They dragged 
the victim forth in silence, but the tramp of their 


feet fell horribly on the night. HaJf an hour after — 


Yates received that lamp from the trembling hands 
of the Indian woman, exulting in his safety, a branch 
of the blasted pine bent low with a second victim, 
and Sybil was indeed a widow. ; 

At this day, the Valley Ranch is inhabited by tha 


solitary woman, who, with her Indian servant lives - 


alone in the old house. She still sits by the chamber. 
window, and Jooks out upon the bridle-path leading 
from the mines, but with the dull apathy of a spirit 
which has lost everything. Gray hairs have crept 
thickly into those rich, golden tresses, and the rem. 


nants of her beauty are mournful to look upon, — 


Sybil Yates is indeed a widow now.” 
THE END, 
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Alone in the Worlds $°:Or; The Young Man’s Ward. By the Author of “The. 


Bride of an Actor,”’ ' ete! ete. 
Motherless; or, The Farmer's ‘Sweothbatt, By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 
Whe Secret Mar riage; or, A Duchess in Spite of Herself.. By Sara Claxton, 


Sister against ‘Sister; or, The Rivalry of Hearts. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell, i 


Heart to Heart; or, Fair Phyllis’s Love, By Arabella Southworth, = ; 
Sold for Gold} or, Almost Lost.. By Mrs. M. V. Victor. . mola 
Entangted 3 or, A Dangerous Game. By Henrietta Thackeray. % 
Sybil Chase 3, or, The Gambler’s Wife.. By Mrs: Ann 8, Stephens. : 

Trust Her Not; or, A True Knight. By Margaret Leicester." Ready Oct. tet. 
Sinned Against; or, The Winthrop Pride., By Clara Augusta. Ready Oct, 28th. 


A Loyal Levees er, The Last of the Grimspeths. . By Arabella Southworth. 
Ready November 4th. 


. @he Country Cousins or, All is not Gold that: Glitters. By Rose Kennedy. ° 


Ready November 11th. 


iis Ydols or, The TU-Starred Marriage. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. Ready 
November 18th. 


. Flirtation; or, A Young deed Good Name. By J acob SEL Deen (Ralph Royal). 


sady November 25th 


_ Now ard Forever; on, Why Did She Marry Him? By Henrietta Thackaray. 


Ready December 2d. 
Whe Waverley Library is for sale by all newsdealers, five cents ‘per copy or 


sent by mail on receipt of six cents each. ie 


Beadle and Adams, Pablishers, 
No. 98 William street, New York. 
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